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NEW-YORK. 


Te present Constitution of the State 
of New-York was fdopted at a time 
when the subject of Constitutional Sci- 
ence was very imperfectly understood, 
and when but few of our public men had 
sufficient confidence in the theory of 
popular sovereignty to abandon them- 
selves freely to the policy which it dic- 
tated. Since then, the political experi- 
ence of this state has been exceedingly in- 
structive—more so than that of any other 
in the confederacy—and all classes of 
her people have become fully impressed 
with the wisdom and entire practica- 
bility of a style of legislation, which in 
1821 was generally esteemed visionary 
and disorganizing, which was apprecia- 
ted by very few of our public men, and 
of these, scarcely one had enough faith 
in its adaptation to our society, to press 
its adoption. 

From these circumstances, and from 
the multitude of reforms already pro- 
jected, we have reason to presume that 
the result of the labors of the Con- 
vention soon to sit in this state, will 
be rather a new than an amended 
Constitution, unless the wishes of the 


people are grievously misrepresented 
by the delegates they have commis- 
sioned. 
In reviewing the history of the late 
Yeform movement in the State of New- 
York, however, it is worthy to be borne 
in mind, that it originated in one single 
cause—the improvidence of the Legisla- 
ture in ccntracting debts on behalf of 
the state. Though the wretched inef- 
ficiency of the judiciary and the corrupt- 
ing influences of executive patronage had 
for a long time beencreating a public sen- 
timent which, sooner or later, must have 
found expression in the fundamental 
law, and though their reform have since 
become paramount to every other in 
importance, yet in connexion with those 
abuses had no Constitutional Reform been 
suggested, until after the state had been 
threatened with bankruptcy, and the 
people had been invoked in various quar- 
ters to provide by constitutional guaran- 
ties against the impending calamity and 
disgrace. To realize the depth of the 
present popular movement, therefore, 
andthe extent of the grievances of which 
the people of New-York complain, it is 


* Democratic Review, April, 1846. 
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heressary to look especially to the finan- 
cial history of the state for the last ten 
years. 

The aggregate debt of the State of 
New-York in 1842, amounted to $28,- 


000,000 and upwards, most if not all of 


which was contracted subsequent to 
1836. This debt arose partly from ad- 
vances to banks—partly from improvi- 
dent loans of the state credit to railroad 
companies, and partly from enormous 
expenditures in building new and im- 
proving old canals. To meet this debt, 
together with the other necessary ex- 
penses of the state, required an annual 
levy of $10,500,000 to be made upon 
2,500,000 of people—a tax of $4.20 for 
each man, woman and child in the 
state.* While the state was borne 
down by this oppressive taxation, the 
government was urging on the appro- 
priation of yet larger sums for kindred 
purposes, upon the plea that the returns 
from these works would sink their cost 
before they were to be paid for, and 
ultimately would prove a source of re- 
venue to the state. The cost of the 
public works in progress, with those 
which were in contemplation in 1842, 
would have raised the debt of the state 
inevitably to $75,000,000 and upwards, 
requiring the payment of an annual in- 
terest of at least $4,500,000. 

As early as February, 1841, Mr. 
Loomis, a Democratic member of As- 
sembly from Herkimer County, brought 
before the Legislature a_ proposition 
which had been agitated for some two 
years in his county, and which is now 
generally known throughout the ‘state 
under the title of the ‘* People’s Reso- 
lution.” This resolution provided for 
amending the Constitution in such man- 
ner, as to require that every law crea- 
ting a state debt, except in cases of in- 
vasion or insurrection, should be sub- 
mitted to the popular vote at a general 
election. On the 19th of May, 1841, 
this resolution was first brought to a vote, 
and 53 voting in the affirmative, and 53 
in the negative, it could not be submit- 
ted to the succeeding Legislature for ra- 
tification, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Constitution. 

During the same session, and in the 
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same body, Michael Hoffman, also a 
Democratic delegate from Herkimer 
County, presented an elaborate report 
upon the financial condition and progs- 
pects of the state, which he accompa- 
nied with a bill intended to protect the 
credit of the state, and providing, among 
other things, for the suspension of the 
public works. This bill, with only 


modifications, became a 


some. slight 
law, during the following session of 
1842. During the same session, the 


‘¢ People’s Resolution” was introduced, 
and was lost by a vote of 55 in the af- 
firmative, to 49 in the negutive—55 be- 
ing lessthan a majority of the whole body, 

The act suspending the public works, 
and providing by taxation for the main- 
tenance of the state credit, awakened 
unusual energy in both of the great po- 
litical parties during the spring and 
summer of 1842; and at an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, convened in Au- 
gust, for the sole purpose of district- 
ing the state for the choice of mem- 
bers of Congress, W. H. Seward, then 
governor of the state, presented a 
special message to the Legislature, in 
which he called upon them to rescind 
the law of the preceding March, which 
suspended the public works. This 
subject received an animated discussion 
in the Assembly, and was the controll- 
ing issue at the following fall election, 
which resulted in a Democratic majority 
of more than 20,000. 

It was reasonably to have been ex- 
pected, that so decisive a vote would 
have secured for Mr. Loomis’ amend- 
ment, or for some provision similar to 
it, prompt admission into the Constitu- 
tion. It was not, however, so ordained. 
It was when their failure for that ses- 
sion was apparent to the friends of re- 
form; and in the month of February, 
1843, that the somewhat famous “ Her- 
kimer memorial” was addressed to the 
Legislature, which, after stating all the 
grievances by which the people were 
weighed down, or threatened from ex- 
cessive taxation, concluded with pray- 
ing for the passage of a constitutional 
guaranty against the contraction of state 
debts, corresponding in principle with 
the resolution of Mr. Loomis—* or,” 


* Herkimer County Memorial to the Legislature of New-York, Febru ry, 1843. 
ft “ Act to Provide for Paying the Debt and Preserving the Credit of the State,” passed March 29, 1846. 


—Session Laws, 1842, p. 79. 
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in the words of the memorialists, “ if 
the Legislature shall decline to propose 
such amendment of the Constitution, 
then we ask that a Convention of the 
people of this state be by law called 
to revise and amend the Constitution.” 
This memorial was headed—we believe 
jt was also written—by Mr. Hoffman, 
and was subscribed by several of the 
soundest and wisest Democrats in the 
state. 

Atthe rising of the Legislature, in 
the spring of 1843, it had become ap- 
parent to the reformers, that they could 
place no reliance whatever upon the 
Legislature, and that the alternative of 
a Convention, presented by the Herki- 
mer memorialists, was now the only 
process of relief worth laboring for. 
To this end, therefore, every energy 
was bent during the summer and fall 
following. Immense meetings were 
held at Albany, and in the city of New- 
York, and county meetings were held 
at different points throughout the state, 
the common sentiment of which was, 
the absolute necessity of a Convention 
for Constitutional Reform. The public 
press took up and propagated the en- 
thusiasm. Associations for Constitu- 
tional Reform were organized, and the 
doctrines of the reformers were made 
welcome wherever they were announ- 
ced. 

It was during this summer that the 
cause of reform received a new acces- 
sion of strength from the friends to the 
cheap and prompt administration of jus- 
tice. For several years the delays and 
expense of litigating a suit in our state 
courts had been quite intolerable. The 
Supreme Court, the Court of Errors, 
and the Court of Chancery, were com- 
pletely choked up with the accumulated 
business of from three to five years, and 
a suit commenced in one of the County 
Courts might be protracted by either of 
the litigants without difficulty, from 
seven to ten years, before it could be 
forced to a final decree in the Court of 
last resort. 

It may naturally be supposed that 
the people and the lawyers, who are 
alike the ‘Victims of these unnatural 
abuses, were aroused by the prospect of 
which, among other 
things, the judicial organization of the 
state might be repaired and adapted to 
the uses of a civilized community. The 


a Convention, in 
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same prospect likewise invited various 
other reforms which, however, were 
subordinate to those we have designated, 
but which we shall have occasion pre- 
sently to notice more in detail. 

When the Legislature again assembled 
in the winter of 1843-"44, it was found 
that this Convention movement was no 
longer the vagary of a few impractica- 
ble abstractionists, and those whose 
judgments, interests, or timidity advised 
against the measure, felt that the sen- 
timent which gave it impulse must be 
propitiated before it could be resisted. 
A series of amendments to the Consti- 
tution was accordingly introduced by 
the enemies of the Convention. which 
passed both Houses of the Legislature, 
embodying substantially the guaranties 
of the people’s resolution, and having 
an apparent tendency to relieve the ju- 
diciary. 

The first amendment, proposed to 
adopt the policy enacted in the law of 
1842, providing for the payment of the 
debts and preserving the credit of the 
state. 

The second adopted the spirit of the 
people’s resolution. 

The third provided for the appoint- 
ment of three additional Chancellors. 

The fourth provided for two additional 
Supreme Court Judges. 

The fifth, that no officer should be 
removeable by the joint resolution of the 
two houses, without having an opportu- 
nity of being heard upon the charges 
made against him. 

The sixth, that no property qualifica- 
tion should be required to render a per- 
son eligible to any office or public trust. 

During the same session a resolution 
was introduced into the upper house by 
Senator Porter, instructing the Judi- 
ciary Committee to report a bill to sub- 
mit the question of Convention or no 
Convention to the people at the next 
general election. ° 

It was not adopted for various rea- 
sons. The first was, that several of the 
delegates betrayed their constituents, 
and the second and most controlling 
reason was, the indisposition of the 
members of the dominant party to em- 
barrass the then approaching Presiden- 
tial canvass with a measure which 
might have perilled a result towards 
which the Democracy of the state were 


then looking with legitimate feelings of 
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hope and pride. It was therefore—as 
we think wisely—determined to post- 
pone the revision of the Constitution 
until after the fever of this election had 
subsided, that the people might address 
themselves to the solemn work of re- 
constructing their fundamental law 
with becoming deliberation and single- 
ness of purpose. 

It is well known that the elections of 
November, 1844, resulted in the eleva- 
tion, tothe governor’s chair, of one who, 
within a short six months previous, had 
declined the nomination to three of the 
highest political distinctions in the gift 
of the American people, and who had 
sacrificed his personal comfort and his 
political interests to those of the party 
of which he was the acknowledged lea- 
der. It was now fairly to have been 
expected that the claims of the reform- 
ers would have been respected, and a 
Convention called. But lo! new difficul- 
ties had presented themselves. In the 
first place, a new party had obtained 
the ascendency in N. Y. City, called 
Nativists,and composed chiefly of Whigs, 
who clamoured for a restriction of the 
political privileges enjoyed by adopted 
citizens. But this was only part of the 
trouble. In some of the interior coun- 
ties the tenants of certain estates, with 
long leases, had determined that they 
would no longer pay the rents exacted 
by their landlords. They organized 
themselves in bands to resist the offi- 
cers of the law commissioned to collect 
these rents, and during this year, 1844, 
consummated the foulest personal in- 
dignities upon those officers by deliberate 
murder. Demagogues were no* want- 
ing to propitiate the favor of these mis- 
guided outlaws, by smiling upon their 
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outrages, and consequently a party of 
anti-renters sprang into existence, suffi- 
ciently numerous to hold the balance of 
power between the two great parties in 
the state. They demanded a change 
in the Constitution, which would pro- 
tect them from or vary their liabilities 
under their leases, and of course a rep- 
resentation in the Convention. 

Then the right of the negroes to vote 
would have to be contested again, and 
with doubtful success. If the opposition 
were to prove unsuccessful, it would 
probably throw the state into the em- 
brace of our political opponents for a few 
years, and prove fatal also to the pros- 
pects of those of our public men whose 
day-star of hope might be rising over the 
meridian of Washington. The horrors 
of negro suffrage, of anti-rentism, and 
of nativism, were therefore successive] 
invoked by the opponents of the Con- 
vention, as conclusive evidence of the 
danger of trusting our Constitution again 
in the people’s hands; and lest these 
reasons might not prove efficacious, the 
right of the people to amend or meddle 
with their Constitution, except in such 
particulars and to such extent as the 
Legislature should first prescribe, was 
boldly asserted in quarters where there 
was not even the excuse of ignorance to 
palliate the absurdity. 

The opposition, however, all proved 
unavailing, and a_ bill both 
houses of the Legislature, on the 12th 
of May, 1845, providing for the sub- 
mission of the Convention question to 
the people on the 4th day of Novem- 
ber, following. At that election, the 
call was sustained by a majority of about 
180,000.* 


This 


passed 


tremendous vote, and over- 


*StaTE or New-York, 8s.—Statement of the whole number of votes given at the General Election 
held in the said State, on the 4th day of November, 1845, under and pursuant to the act entitled “ An 
Act recommending a Convention to the people of this State,” passed May 13, 1845 


No. of yotes No. of votes 





Counties. given fora givenfor “no 

“ Convention.” Convention.” 
Pb knnt bigitsckpn th 7,873 568 
I evans eceessnrce mah ee 1,955 
Ds cirn ss doeunceccnwcee 615 
ComaTONgMs. << .0c20005-- 1,726 678 
Cayuga....... ar 7,101 17 
Chautauque .......-.. +. dye 146 
ER acs ccbdedundccs ee ee 
CRORREEO. 3666 wns once 245 
Dxekivashtesss 2.133 249 
Columbia. ...... sso nce eeee RO3 
SN aon eb eide eels 3,677 173 
IEE TREE 4,587 247 
SER be cc easewseies 5132 500 
Sb swaksceasiend seen . 5,440 225 
PR ieddasvapassssieenes 1,616 437 


No. of votes 
given for 
“ No Conyv'n.” 


No. of votes 
given fora 
“Convention.” 


Counties. 





Dias oe canna ae 410 
Faltonand Hamilton... -...2,544 187 
NE Oe ccecwandnen Loe 206 
PNONS, cenccuctenesses 4,101 550 
Herkimer...  SiaiuG wee R6 
Jefferson. . De iae es 6,397 1,100 
ENE q 1,048 
Lewis 738 
Livingston. sae 3.123 241 
Madison... hs 4261 78t 
Monroe........ 7,113 425 
Montgomery..... 3,096 315 
New-York .. 10,967 186 
Niagara... 3,293 217 
NER spn os sactocena 6,455 1,709 
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whelming majority, made it sufficiently 
apparent that the whole people, with- 
out respect to party distinctions, were 
jntent upon a thorough reform in our 
fundamental law, and were looking to 
far more comprehensive changes than 
had been contemplated, when the cla- 
rion of the Conventionists first broke 
forth among the hills of Old Herki- 
mer. 

We should here add, that those 
amendments to the Constitution which 
had been proposed by the Legis- 
lature, for the relief of the judiciary, 
and to sustain the credit of the state, 


RRGORR, . ccccccksorndsd 8,743 45 
IETEO . wccccccnecéscses *b,437 104 
Orange... ..--seeee. +0 -0.-4, 681 606 
WN: ccctvdceecresacauee 105 
OS ee ccc we cee 59 
QCRSOEO. cc cccccecsccocece saan 926 
NS 6nncee6e6 3? aake -.- 966 119 
Dn tcbs cvatcadecesdnnee 974 
OT. ckcchadbanwl 6,492 371 
Riehmond...... kennee nen ..194 405 
a er eer 243 242 
St. Lawrence........ eee DOLL 328 
ee 4,418 304 
Schenectady........*.....1.227 431 
OND. caccvcticwovens's 2,574 1.240 
The whole number of votes cast....... 
The number for the Convention........ 
PE atisecd Capobusinesostegencsve 
Majority in favor...... Se debaceccccuses 


were rejected by that body the follow- 
ing year, session of 1844 ; first, because 
they were insufficient for the ends the 
were designed to accomplish ; second, 
if they had been sufficient, they would 
not have superseded the necessity for a 
Convention ; and thirdly, their pas- 
sage would au mesure, have weakened 
the claim of the reformers for that 
Convention, in which and where alone, 
far more important reforms than those 
proposed were expected to originate. 
I'rom the character of the delegates 
which have been elected,” and of the 
resolutions and instructions which have 





Seneca. ...... Webbonsest 2,749 152 
DOMDIR. bi ceéswcscidccced 4.636 253 
EN «xawecieceepeaaamion 906 418 
NUR sc wicnacnccen ces -1,973 3 
Rss cach icsukS cuaeeeed 2,077 155 
i oe 400 
MN a pakb babtebadeekon 3,572 118 
WORicchccdkss xed Stakes 934 808 
WeoashingtOm: ovcceccesce 4,892 193 
WereBidrintidacass ai ae 4,748 123 
Westchester.............. 1,267 1,346 
Wryoming...... ina bmiata ails 2,770 307 
TOG cdeescccte badeeigus 2,869 87 
ME césseows aenaeun 213,257 38,300 
sudebesscvistbabeaeweenen 3 venws eee 
Peccabiigninseteskikeamewaie 00 0213,257 
ohmeah vdatd  seabinnce oeneenie 33,860 
peesawande Soabesocevsssosccesaeneeeee 


* The following is a list of the Delegates from the several counties, which, for convenience of refer- 
ence to our readers, we have thought proper to give in this connexion. 


Albany.—Horace K. Willard, Benjamin Stanton, 
Ira Harris, Peter Shaver. 

Allegany—Calvin E. Chamberlain, William G. 
Avgel. 

Broome—Johu Hyde. 

Cattaraugus—G. A. 8. Croker, Alonzo Haw- 
ley. 

Cayuga—Peter Yawger, Elijuh Sheldon, Daniel 
J. Shaw 

Chautauque—George W. Patterson, Richard P. 
Marvin. 

Chemung—W illiam Maxwell. 

Chenango—John Tracy, Elisha B. Smith. 

Clinton—Lemuel Stetson. 

Columbia—Ambrose L. Jordan, Geo.C. Clyda 

Cortland—John Miller. 

Delaware—David 3S. Waterbury, Isaac Burr. 

Dutchess—Chas. H. Ruggles, Peter K. Dubois, 
James Tallmadge. 

Erie—Horatio J. Stow, Absalom Bull, Aaron 
Salixbury, Amos Wright. 

Essex—George A. Simmons. 

Franklin—Joseph R. Flanders, 

Fulton—John L. Hutchinson. 

Genesee—Moses Taggart, Samuel Richmond. 

Greene—James Powers, Robert Dorlon. 

Herkimer—Miehael Hoffman, Arphaxed Loomis. 

Jefferson—Alpheus 8. Greene, Elihu M. McNeil , 
Azel W. Danforth. 

Kings—Henry C. Murphy, Teunis C. Bergen, 
Conrad Swackhamer. 

Lewis—Russell Parish. 

Livingston—Allen Ayrault, William"H. Spen- 
cer. 

Madison—Federal Dana, Benjamin F. Bruce. 

Monroe—Fred’k F. Backus, Harvey Backus, 
Enoch Strong. 

Montgomery—John Nellis, John Bowdish. 

New-York—John L. Stephens, Chas. O'Connor, 
Benjamin F. Cornell, Henry Nicoll, Solomon Town- 
send, Stephen Allen, John H,. Hunt, Samuel J. 


Tilden, Campbell P. White, John A, Kennedy, 
William 8S. Conelly, Lorenzo B. Shepherd, Robert 
H. Morris, George S. Mann, Alexander F. Vache, 
David R. F. Jones. 

Niagara—Hiram Gardner, John W. MeNitt. 

Oneida—Charles P. Kirkland, Julius Candea, 
Edward Huntington, Harvey Brayton. 

Onondaga—David Munro, Wm. Taylor, Cysus 
H. Kingsley, Elijah Rhoades. 

Ontario—Alvah Worden, Robert C. Nicholas. 

Orange—John W. Brown, George W. Tuthilh, 
Lewis Chuddeback. 

Orleans.—W™m. Penniman. 

Oswego—Orris Hart, Sereno Clark. 

Otsego—Samuel Nelson, Levi 8. Chatfield, Har- 
vey Strong. 

Putnam—Governeur Kemble. 

Queens—John L. Riker. 

Rensselaer-—Abm,. Witbeck, Jr.. Wm. H. Van 
Schoonhoven, Perry Warren. 

Richmond—Johbn T. Harrison 

Rockland—John J. Wood. 

Saratoga—John K. Porter, Jas, M. Cook. 

Schenectady—Daniel D. Campbell. 

Schoharie—Wnm. C. Bouck, John Gebhard, Jr 

Seneca—Ansel Bascom. 

St. Lawrence—Bishop Perkins, John L. Russell. 
Jonah Sanford. 

Steuben—Robert Campbell, Jr. Wm. Kerman, 
B. 8. Brundage. 

Suffolk—C. C, Cambreleng, Abel Huntington 

Sullivan—Wnm. B. Wright. 

Tioga—Joha J. Taylor. 

Tompkins—Thomas B. Sears, John Young. 

Ulster—James E. Forsyth, Geo. G. Graham. 

Warren—Wn. Hotchkiss. 

Washington—Edward Dodd, Albert L. Baker. 

Wayne—Horatio N. Tafft, Ornon Archer. 

Westchester—Johu Hunter, Aaron Ward. 

Wyoming—Andrew W. Young. 

Yates—Elijah Spencer. 
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been addressed to them from the va- 
rious quarters of the state, it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that the people are an- 
ticipating a new Constitution, and that 
they do not expect their representa- 
tives to re-enact the folly of the Peliades, 
by attempting to cut up and boil down 
to the freshness and vigor of youth, the 
decrepit carcass, in awe of which they 
have been compelled to live for the last 
quarter of a century. 

We propose to enumerate some of 
the most conspicuous and desirable of 
the changes which are likely to be 
made, with a side-long glance at cor- 
responding tendencies—if they have 
appeared—in such of our sister states 
as have recently submitted their Con- 
stitutions to areview by the people. 
In this enumeration, we shall not at- 
tempt to discriminate those reforms for 
which there has been a general call, 
from such as have received, as yet, lit- 
tle or no public discussion. We shall 
specify all such asare entitled, in our 
judgment, to the patient consideration 
of the Convention. 


I. Or LeGIsLATIVE Power. 


1. The delegates to both branches of 


the Legislature should be elected from 
separate districts—each constituency be- 
ing represented by a single delegate. 

That this measure is in accordance 
with the strict principles of democratic 
government does not admit of a doubt. 
The nearer the representative may be 
brought to his constituents, the greater 
will be his accountability, the more 
likely is he to be competent and dis- 
posed to represent them adequately and 
honestly, and the less chances are there 
for corrupt or perverse influences to 
operate upon the primary assemblies, in 
which the qualifications and character 
of their representatives are determined. 

The uniform approbation given to 
this measure by the several counties in 
the state at their several nominating 
Conventions, render its adoption almost 
a matter of course. 

2. The sessions of the Le gislature 
should be biennial only. 

There is no doubt that if this body be 
restricted, as we earnestly hope and 
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pray it may be, to the passage of gene. 
ral laws, forty or fifty days every two 
years will suffice for all the legislation 
which will be required at its hands. 

By a very cursory examination of the 
New-York session laws for the last ten 
years, it will appear that the great mass 
of them concern private and local inte- 
rests, with which government, properly 
restricted, would have nothing whatever 
todo. We esteem it substantial eyi- 
dence that a wiser view of the proper 
sphere and function of government js 
beginning to prevail in our republic; 
that the last four Constitutions which 
have been formed within its borders,— 
these of New-Jersey, Louisiana, Texas 
and Missouri, have all provided for the 
assembling of their Legislatures once in 
two years. The system of biennial 
sessions is also sanctioned by the Con- 
sfitations of Arkansas, Illinois, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Delaware. 

3. The members of the Legislature 
should have their compensation fixed and 
paid them by the County which sends 
them. 

This mode of compensating delegates 
has all the advantages of direct taxation 
without any of its inconveniences. The 
people will be led to feel a more imme- 
diate interest in the services rendered, 
when they are made to realize that 
they have to pay for them. There will 
be a corresponding desire to procure 
the most efficient representation, and a 
disposition to hold them to a stringent 
accountability—the two cardinal ten- 
dencies in civil government to be en- 
couraged. 

Another plan, which would be a great 
improvement upon the per diem system 
at present in operation, would be to fix 
the salary upon each member for the 
whole period for which he should be 
elected—say $500 for the two years, to 
be paid quarterly in advance, and not- 
withstanding absence, resignation or 
death of the incumbent. This would 
be a more adequate compensation to the 
member for the time he would be re- 
quired to spend in the state service, and 
would also be much less expensive to 
the state than the present per diem 
allowance and annual sessions.* The 
sum being fixed and certain, with or 


* The average per diem now to each member for an ordinary four months session is $360—making $720 


for two years, and at the same rate for extra sessions 


$500 for the term of two years would save $220 for 


each legislative term on every delegate, aud also secure their services at extra sessions without additional 


cost. 


= = a 
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without service, leaves: no inducement 
to protract the legislative sessions ex- 
cept for the public advantage ; and in 
case a delegate were strenuously called 
upon by his constituency to resign his 
seat, he would not have to overcome a 
hostile pecuniary interest in order to 
discharge his duty. The principles of 
both propositions are reconcileable with 
each other, and both practicable. We 
believe great good would be realized 
from the operation of either, but most 
from their wise combination. 

4. The state should derive no revenue 
directly or indirectly from property taken 
from private individuals for public use. 
There is no propriety in the state at- 
tempting to compete with private enter- 
prise in trade, manufactures, internal 
improve ments, or in any other depart- 
ment of industry. The public judg- 
ment of the State, and we believe of the 
Union, has substantially so determined. 
If, therefore, the state requires private 
property for its legitimate and sovereign 
purposes, the advantages of such an 
appropriation should be common and 
equal to all. There can be no harm 
therefore, nor injustice in making it, if 
an easement, free to all. To draw a 
revenue from it, even to the treasury 
of the state, is as idle, as for an individ- 
ual to fill one of his pockets by empty- 
ing another. If the advantages should 
operate unequally, then government 
ought not to be interested in the work, 
nor would it be of such a public charac- 
ter as would justify a violation of private 
and vested rights, to carry it forward. 

Of course, in thus limiting the influ- 
enceof the Legislature over the industry 
of the state, the Convention should be 
careful to provide some general mode 
of self-incorporation for associations 
which, under proper restrictions, would 
be competent to undertake and execute 
those industrial enterprises of a quasi 
public character. which are not strictly 
among the proper functions of govern- 
ment. 

5. The expropriation of private pro- 
perty, however, by the government, wheth- 
er done directly or indirectly, should 
only be permitted upon payment FIRST 
made to the owners, of its fair value, to 
be assessed by a jury to be selected from 
the vicinage. ; 
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6, The state should have no power to 
contract debts, or loan its credit, except 
in case of war, invasion or insurrection. 

This is broader than the “ People’s 
Resolution,” which authorized the cre- 
ation of a debt, provided, among other 
things, the people approve of it at the 
general election next after the Legisla- 
ture have so advised them. 

But if the state receive no revenue 
from her public works, she can never 
pay her debts so contracted except by 
direct taxation. But it is much more 
provident to raise the money in advance 
or as it is required to be disbursed, than 
to leave the debt with its accumulation 
of interest to a succeeding genera- 
tion for payment, while, if the genera- 
tion that contracts the debt has to pay 
it, all they pay in interest is utter 
loss. 

Again, the money would then come 
directly from the people; and they 
would be sure, before they made the 
appropriation, that the advantages to be 
derived from it were clear and well se- 
cured. 

Again. It seems unnecessary to pro- 
vide in the Constitution for raising 
money upon the credit of the state, by 
submitting the question to the people, 
inasmuch as the people are always com- 
petent to assemble and impose a tax or 
create a loan, by virtue of the same 
power which enables them to amend or 
alter their Constitution. It seems un- 
necessary to authorize them to do what 
we cannot prevent them from doing. 
But we do not imagine that there is 
any occasion to provide with very great 
care, for an emergency which can hard- 
ly happen. Atleast we can conceive 
of no case other than those excepted in 
our original proposition, when it could 
be necessary for the State of New- York 
to borrow money, after she shall have 
freed herself from her present liabilities. 
If the policy embodied in the last three 
propositions be correct, then the one 
which follows is inevitable. 

7. That those public works and inter- 
nal improvements belonging to the state 
which she could not construct under the 
above restrictions, should be sold at once, 
and the proceeds applied to the payment 
of the public debt.* 

8. That the Common School fund 


* The financial bearing of this propesition may be partially inferred from the following statement of th 
public works at present owned by the state, the time when commenced, their cost for construction and 


repairs, their debts, tolls and interest :— 
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also be appropriated to the payment of 
the present state debts, and that the Le- 
gislature be prohibited from levying tares 
directly or indirectly, for the purpose of 
propagating among any class of people, 
any scrence, art, trade or religion. 

There is no objection in principle to 
an established state religion, which does 
not belong to an established state school 
system, and we have pretty abundant 
evidence that the practical inconvenien- 
ces are not very unequal. 

9. The Legislature should provide for 
the creation and government of Munici- 
pal Corporations, by general and uni- 
jorm laws. 

10. Municipal Corporations should 
have no power to contract debts. 

11. The Legislature should pass 
general laws, under which, and not 
otherwise, Corporations, other than those 
of a municipal and political character, 
might be formed. 

This proposition was discussed in the 
Convention of Louisiana, and adopted.* 

12. The members of such Corpora- 
tions, (not excepling those established 
or education or charity) should be indi- 
vidually liable for the de bts, liabilities, 
and acts of such Corporation, and for 
the consequences resulting therefrom. 

The Committee to whom the sub- 
ject of Bank Corporations was referred 
by the Convention of Louisiana, repor- 
ted a section which provided that every 
charter thereafter granted, with bank- 
ing and discounting privileges, should 
be accompanied with the * condition 
that the share-holders or members of 
such corporation shall be bound seve- 
rally, and in solido, for all the liabilities 


; Began. Cost, 
Erie and Champlain..........- 1817 = 8,401,394 12 
Do. enlargement...........--.. 1838 12,800,551 76 
Oswego, Cayuga. . 1826 2 2 ane n- 

DOOR ncgcataswccure 262 3 997.037 35 
Chemung and Chenango....... 1837 § 3,907,057 35 


Crooked Lake, Black River, 1837 
Genessee Valley, Oneida Lake , to 5,624,052 13 





PRUE MEINE occcowéer<eccese 1841 
Total Canals........ pubesecsccsates $30,723,335 36 
OA «ci cadutevee chemin on 3,515,700 00 





Total Public Works...... $34,239,035 36 


These works are of three descriptions. 
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and acts of such corporation, and for 
the consequences resulting therefrom !! 

The section reported by the Com. 
mittee, was afterwards amended by 
prohibiting the creation, renewal, or 
extension of any corporation with 
banking or discounting privileges.+ This 
amendment, in a great measure, super- 
seded the necessity of a personal lig. 
bility clause, which otherwise would 
undoubtedly have been adopted by the 
Convention. : 

A proposition similar to that re. 
ported by the Louisiana committee, 
was introduced into the New-Jersey 
Constitutional Convention, and very 
earnestly, but unsuccessfully advocated 
by Ex-Governor Vroom, and severa 
other conspicuous membersof that body, 

By the new Constitution of Misson- 
ri, the stockholders of all private corpo- 
rations save those for educational! or char- 
itable purposes, are individually liable. 

The exceptions, in our judgment, 
are unwisely made. ‘They leave the 
Legislature and the courts too much 
margin for construction, and they also 
grant immunities to a class of interests 
which the state is no more bound to 
protect and foster, than those of an in- 
dustrial character, if as much. 

To these evidences of a growing dis- 
inclination among the people to grant 
ing special privileges and immunities to 
a class of institutions which have nej- 
ther ‘a body to be kicked, nor a soul 
to be damned,” we have pleasure in 
adding the practical and efficacious ex- 
ample of his Excellency, Governor 
Shunk, of the State of Pennsylvania, 
who recently vetoed a cotton-mill char- 
ter with $300,000 capital, which had 


Debt. Repairs. Tolls Interest, 
paid 478,194 28 2,224,268 73 paid 
9,933,000 00 6LLAT6E WM 
3,726,964 58 103,80413 126,915 01 190,151 8 
5,577,276 13 126,075 39 22.225 67 301,690 67 


703,073 80 2,374,902 46 1,113,318 9 
191,986 3 


1,305,305 40 


19,237,180 71 
3,515,700 00 





29 752,880 71 


mom, De, 


The first, the ‘Erie Canal, produces an annual net income of 


$1,746,074.50, which, at 6 per cent, represents a capital of near $30,000,000, and its business doubles every 


eight years. It is worth at least $40,000,000. 


The enlargement is a dead loss. 
millions, and they yield about one half of one per cent. of that cost per annum. 


The 2d class cost near four 
The third class forms an 


annual charge upon the Treasury of $100,000 per annum, which represents a capital of $1,600,000, to 
keep them in operation, in addition to the cost, which, principal and interest, will be 11 millions, The 


principal and interest given to rail-roads, makes 7 millions 
lions to be paid by the State for useless public works, that will be s 


Altogether, there is a sum equal to 52 mil- 
ipplanted by rail-roads in a very few 


years. If these could all be sold now by the State, for a sum equal to the present debt, reserving out of 


the Erie tolls, an annuity equal to the State expenditures, 


the whole engine of corruption would be 


out of the hands of the Government, and the interests of trade be promoted by individual enterprise 
* Debates in the Convention of Louisiana, reported by Robert J. Ker, p. 856, et seq. 
{ The same provision has been adopted in the Texian Constitution. 
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assed the Legislature of the state, 
without any provision for the individaal 
liability of the stockholders, for the 
debts of the company. In returning 
the bill with the reasons for declining 
to sign it, the Governor says 

“What peculiar claims upon the public 
have they who engage in manufacturing, 
which do not belong to those whose means 
and skill are devoted to other branches of 
industry 7? Why should the manufacturer 
be exempted from paying all his debts to 
the farmer, the merchant and mechanic, 
while these remain liable for their engage- 
ments to him. Many manufacturing es- 
tablishments now directed profitably by 
individuals—many houses engaged in com- 
mercial transactions, in the foreign com- 
merce of the east, and the steamboat navi- 
gation in the west, employ means of indi- 
viduals and partnerships equal to, and far 
exceeding, the sum required to establish a 
cotton factory. 

“Whenever an investment promises profit, 
the means in this fortunate country are not 


wanting. Large operations require large 
means. The man who embarks exten- 


sively in foreign or domestic trade, or in 
manufacturing or agricultural pursuits, 
necessarily requires a large capital. And 
as by our law, he is made liable to pay all 
his debts, for which his whole estate is 
pledged, by what system of reasoning can 
the right of tenor twenty men be main- 
tained to associate for the same purpose 
which employs his capital—to enjoy the 
same chances of success and profit with 
him, and yet be permitted by legislative fa- 
vor to expose to risk only a part of their 
estate ? 

“ My object is not, in the remotest degree, 
to question the rights of those who have 
large means. Wealth and its concomitant 
advantages are theirs. They have a com- 
mon right to the protection of the laws, 
but they have no better r ight than the hum- 
blest citizen. 

“The unequal distribution of property 
results from causes that are placed be »yond 
the reach of legislative control. That 
government may make this inequality to a 
certain extent, permanent, we are taught 
by other nations. But if there be truth in 
the principles upon which our government 
is based, then we are bound by respect to 
its founders, and love for our institutions, to 
guard with watchful anxiety against grant- 
ing exclusive privileges, and disturbing the 
harmony of our system.” 


. “Every law enacted by the Legis- 
bine é, Shall embrace but one object, and 
that shall be expressed in the title.” 

No law shall be revised or amen- 
ded by reference to its title; but in such 
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case, the act revised, or section amended, 
shall be re-enacted and published at 
length.”’ 

The last two provisions are both ex- 
tracted from the Constitution of Loui- 
siana, whence they have been adopted 
into the Constitution of Texas. 

The vagueness of the word Jaw, as 
used in these sections, may subject them 
tothe charge of indefiniteness. Such 
inconvenience, if it exist, is one merely 
of detail; their principle is sound, and 
their purpose of infinite importance. It 
is a trifling matter for the nomographer 
to adjust his amendment to such provi- 
sions of the existing law as are to be 
retained, while they are before him and 
his mind is familiar with the whole sub- 
ject. But when it goes forth in the 
form of an amendment to an act to 
amend an act entitled an act, to amend 
an act, which may have been the sub- 
ject of judicial interpretation for twen- 
ty years or more, and in this mystic 
condition has to be studied through a 
library of statutes and reports by thou- 
sands of people, the aggregate labor, 
expense, and delay suffered by the 
community, is a public grievance, op- 
pressive to the last degree. The laws 
should, and might be perfectly clear and 
accessible to the mass of intelligent 
readers, who should read them with 
attention, if any fair proportion of lite- 
rary art were spent in their expres- 
sion. We believe that provisions, sub- 
stantially like those above stated, would 
remedy the obscurity and intricacy of 
our laws very materially. 

15. The Legislature should have no 
power to pass retroactive laws, or laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts or 
THEIR REMEDIES. 

In the absence of this latter provi- 
sion, the judicial tribunals of the diffe- 
rent states have sustained the consti- 
tutionality of the various kinds of stay- 
laws and exemption laws, which had 
been enacted by unscrupulous legisla- 
tors for the protection of reluctant 
debtors, under the pretence that this 
class of laws does not affect the contract, 
but the remedy by which it is to be en- 
forced—as if the remedy were not a vi- 

tal part of the contract. 

The civil code of France enacts, that 
the “ Law disposes but for the fu- 
ture—it can have no retroactive ef- 
fect.”* Her penal code, however, pro- 


* C, Civ. 2 
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vides that a criminal shall profit by any relative to this subject, as paramount ty 
amelioration of the laws experienced all other reform. In this connexion, 
subsequent to the commission of his also, it is a pleasure to quote the autho- 
crime, but that the penalty which at- rity of the illustrious Turgot, who had 





. tached to his crime when committed, the sagacity to detect even before Jef. 
| should never be aggravated as to that ferson, and to criticise this ve ry depar. 
, offence.* ture from principle, in the distribution 
; The propriety of such a provision of legislative powers in our republic, Q 
is sufficiently obvious, and is entirely which Jefferson subsequently labored « 
; consistent with the constitutional re- so hard to correct in his own state, © 
I striction we have suggested above. “I do not find,” he says, “ that they a 
: 16. Ali laws or regulations interfering have been careful enou; gh to reduce as inf 
: with the liberty of trade or industry (such much as possible the number of objects = 
as license and inspection laws) should be which are to occ upy the governments of . 
abolished, and their enactment for the each state ; to separate matters of legis. ° 
: future prohibited. lation of a general, from those of a « 
17. The Legislature should never particular and local administration; ‘f 
grant extra compensation to any officer, nor to establish local standing assem- . 
agent, servant, or public contractor, af-  blies which, by discharging almost all " 
fer the S¢ rvace shall have been ren le red. the subordinate fur ( tions ot fovem- p 
or the contract entered into, nor grant ment, might spare the Gen ral Assem- ’ 
by appropria' lion, or otherwise, any bly all attention to those matters, and 
amount of money to any individual,on might prevent all opport mys and per- . 
any claim, real or pretens led, when the hay »S all desire in its members, of abu- | 
same shall not have been provided for cine their authority, whi . cannot be ps 
by pre-existing law. applied to any ob ects but those which : 
Texas willenjoy the honor ofincorpo- are general; and which, therefore, are 7 
rating this provision into herfundamen- not exposed to the little passions which ‘ 
tal law, in advance of any other of her sis- actuate mankind.” 
terstates. The evils it is intended to re- The due moral influence of govern- ; 
medy, have, hitherto, defied legislation. ment can only be preserved where the 


Every year our Legislature is throng- states attend to the duties which ar 
ed with applicants for extra pay, whose necessarily theirs, th — es to theirs, 
importunities and corruptions together, the towns to theirs—and where indivi- 
interrupt the legitimate course of le- duals have full opportunity to attend to 
gislation, and lead it continually into theirs without limitation or restrictio®. 
improper channels. Though the above « Noe deus inter 
provision of the Texian Constitution 
might occasionally work a hardship, 
yet its general operation, we are satis- : 
fied, would be beneficent, at least, so I1—ExecutTive anp ADMINISTRA- 


sit nisi dignusv idice nodus" 


should be the motto for every politi- 
cal power in the state. 


. . 7 . » . 
long as the state for which it was de- r'vE Power. 
signed, should run canal boats, teach The chief atterations in this depart- 
school, and traffic in rail-road stocks. ment of our fundamental law, at pre- 


18. The Board of Supervisors ofeach sent contemplated, are, - 
of the seneral counties respe ctively, should 1. The election of the — Office rs 


be vested with legislative power over all by the peop! le of the whole state. 

matters which concern such county, exclu- 2. The election or ap pointment of all 

sively ; and a corresponding jurisdic- Local Officers, by the counties or districts 

tion should be extended to the towns. to which the duties of those offi ers are 
This is a proposition, the statement confined. 

of which is a demonstration of its sound- We have discussed so fully the mul- 


ness. This subdivision of the state tiplied evils of political patronage, ina 
into these small republics, for the tran- previous number of this Review,{ that 
saction of their peculiar business, was we have no stronger reasons to offer 
an absorbing project of Jefferson’s. He than are there presented, for distribut- 
declared it to be the object “nearest to ing it as far as practicable among those 
his heart,’’+ and pressed it upon the most concerned with its judicious exer- 
Virginia reformers in every communica- cise, as above proposed. The great 
tion, private or public, which he made and controlling abomination of execu- 


*C. Pen. 4, +t Memoirs, &c., vol. iv. p. 294. See also ib. p. 288, ib. p. 239, ib. 395. {| September, 1845 
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tive patronage, howeyver—its influence 
in preventing a fair expression of the 
pular sentiment at ele ctions, has such 
direct connection with many of the most 
important reforms to which we have re- 
ferred, that we feel compelled to cau- 
tion the friends of popular government 
against nominally enlarging the power 
of the people, without reducing, in a cor- 
responding ratio, these corrupting influ- 
ences. In a thousand ways the sinister 
influence of political corruptionists, 
“whose conscience is their maw’’—in- 
terferes with and refracts public senti- 
meat from its natural direction ; and, in- 
stead of our laws and their ministers 
embodying the wisdom and discretion 
of the mass, they must come in time to 
represent merely the selfishness, ca- 
pice and ignorance of a clique or a fac- 
tion.* 

3. The Office of Lieutenant- Governor 
should be abolished. 

The Senate can select one of their 
own body to preside over their delibe- 
rations; and in case of the illness or ab- 
sence of the Governor, the Secretary of 
State, who should be more conversant 
than any one else with the gubernatorial 
duties, may supply his place. The per- 
petuation of this office so long, has been 
the result of habit, not of convenience or 


nec ssity. 
Il].—Junpiciary. 


This is the most delicate subject with 
which the Convention in New-York 
will be engaged, and yet it more imme- 
diately requires their intervention than 
any other. The delay and expenses 
incident to the administration of the law 
in this state, amount substantially to a 
denial of justice: and in any despotic 
country in the world, where the respon- 
sibility of making and administering the 
laws rested with a single monarch, or 
m oligarchy, the inefficiency of our 
judicial organization would, long before 
this, have driven the people to open re- 
volution. 

The patience with which our citizens 
have submitted to this oppression, is the 
best evidence in the world that they are 
respectful of order and authority. The 
complaint is universal among the law- 
yers, that they can never get their suits 


* See Speech of Judge Edwards against reducing 
1821. Report of Proceedings, &c., pp. 126-7. 
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determined ; among litigants that thev are 
ruined by expensive delays. The Su- 
preme Court, now sitting in the City of 
New-York, has about 800 causes on its 
calendar. About 200 more were noti- 
ced, but not received in time, making 
1,000 causes ready for argument before 
a single court. This court hears, on an 
average, less than 100 causes a term, 
and holds fourterms ayear. Consequent- 
ly, it would take two and a half years 
to dispose of the business now before 
this court, if it received no other. 

The Court of Errors is also upwards 
of two years in arrears, and the prospect 
is that it will soon have three years 
work undisposed of on its calendar. 

The Chancellor is full four years be- 
hind ; and a party filing a bill to-day in 
his court, and conducting his litigation 
successfully, step by step, without a 
single accident, would have no reason to 
expect a final decree in less than five 
years. This officer has cases now be- 
fore him, waiting adjudication, which 
were argued four years ago and up- 
wards. Indeed, we are credibly in- 
formed, that this accumulation has be- 
come so oppressive, that he has aban- 
doned the practice of deciding old cases 
according to the order of their ar 
ment, but has announced his intention 
of deciding on new arguments at once, 
and old cases as fast as opportunity will 
permit. 

The first impression produced by such 
a state of facts is, that the judiciary are 
inefficient or neglectful of their duty. 
But of that there is not the slightest evi- 
dence ; on the contrary, there is abun- 
dant reason for believing the judges of 
this state are among the most industri- 
ous of its citizens. There is little 
doubt but the present Chancellor, whose 
calendar is more burdened than that of 
either of the other tribunals, is one of 
the most laborious judicial officers that 
ever presided in a court of equity. The 
difficulty hes in the judicial organiza- 
tion obviously. There is not judicial 
strength enough in the state to dispose 
of its litigation. It has been the custom 
of the Legislature, in view of the accu- 
mulation of business in certain quarters 
of the state, to erect auxiliary tribunals 
of inferior jurisdiction. The Superior 
Court of the City of New-York, and 





Gubernatorial term, in Convention of New-York, in 
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the Assistant Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, 
are of this character. How much 
these tribunals have relieved the higher 
courts, and how much they have expe- 
dited litigation, it is extremely difficult 
to estimate. There is no doubt that 
they have wholly failed of the effect 
desired, and that an indefinite multipli- 

cation of such tribunals would be at- 
tended with like results. These courts 
only give the parties an opportunity to 
try each other’s strength, and to lay the 
foundation for an appeal. ‘They decide 
nothing about which there is any doubt. 
The consequence is, that their interfer- 
ence rather protracts the litigation, and 
increases the expenses of a suit, with- 


out materially diminishing the labor of 


the superior tribunals. If the conse- 
quences of a verdict below are at all 
disagreeable, or if the unfortunate party 
be not ready to abide by it, he has only 
to appeal, and besides obtaining several 
years delay, has all the chances incident 
to the technical absolutism of our sys- 
tem of legal procedure. For these 
reasons alone, causes without number 
are sent into the Supreme Court, or 
carried to the Chancellor, when the ap- 
pellant is conscious that he has no pro- 
bable chance of ultimate success. There 
is one cause now waiting argument in 
the Court of Errors, which we happen 
to know was commenced in 1834, and 
that not a term ora motion day has been 
neglected, nor any delay been suffered 
by either party, except w hat was inci- 
dent to the litigation. It may, and pro- 
bably will require two years more to 
bring it to a close. 

It is an habitual recourse among the 
profession, if a case be doubtful, to send 
it to the Supreme Court upon some 
question of law to be raised upon the 
pleadings, where it will rest until reach- 
ed by that tribunal, and thus the defeat- 
ed party may either appeal to the Court 
of Errors, or come down for trial. He 
will then appeal from the determination 
of the court below, and suspend his 
adversary in the courts above for two, 
four, or six years more. In this way, 
the delays of the higher courts propa- 
gate the mselve *s—they increase in com- 
pound proportion. No one will hesitate 
a moment in saying, that that judicial 
system is inade quate which will not ad- 
mit of a cause passing through from the 
lower to the highest court of appeal, in 
a year and a half: and yet we are well 


judicial delays propagt ate 
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assured that a suit commenced jn the 
Superior Court could not be tried and 
argued on appeal in the Supreme Cour, 
and the Court of Errors in less than 
seven years from its commencement. 
Nor is this all. The prospect of these 
delays has become so frightful to the 
party in quest of justice, that he is ugu- 
ally glad to compound with his Oppo- 
nent upon almost any terms. While the 
expenses are harassing him on the one 
hand, his risks are increasing on the 
other, and whether he ultimate ly suc 
ceed or fail, ruin seems to be equally j in- 
evitable, if the contest be pe rmitted to 
continue. In this state of mind his ad- 
versary finds him and tempts him with 
a compromise, upon terms dictated nei- 
ter by mercy or ee But they are 
more merciful and more just than the 
law offers, and he accepts. Behold a 
key to half the litigation in this state, 
The dishonest defendant, by appeals, 
can be rs ‘delay, and 
his chance of settling on favorable terms 
will increase every day that he con- 
tinues his resistance, and through every 
new device by which he can harrass his 
opponent. If, therefore, the matter in 
dispute is of any moment, he is sure to 
defend until he fatigues his pursuer into 
a disastrous settlement, and without 
sharing, comparatively, any of the risks 
of the Slecen. It is in this wise that 
themselves, 


sure of some year 


that injustice thrives, 
couraged. 

To remedy these evils, two things 
are agreed upon by all parties as indis- 
pensable. 

1. A simplification of our systems of 
procedure, and 

2. A multiplication of judges, suffi- 
cient to prevent delays in the deciding 
of causes when re rady for hearing. 

We want a judici lary numerous 
enough to do all the business, term by 
term, which shall arise within its juris- 
diction. No suitor should ever be sent 
home unsatisfied of justice ; and be the 
expense of administering it thus prompt- 
ly what it may, such justice the state 
owes to every one of its subjects, and is 
bound to grant it. If it be desirable that 
the people should revere the laws, 
those laws should be so conceived and 
administered as to redress the people’s 
wrongs and vindicate their rights, and 
not mock them with the empty formal- 
ities of justice. 


id honesty is dis- 
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Jnnumerable plans for a re-organiza- 
tion of the judiciary have appeared du- 
ring the recent constitutional agitation, 
all of which differ from each other in 
the most important particulars, though 
all that we have seen are such mani- 
fest improvements upon the present 
system, as to be entitled to respect. Of 
these, a project submitted to the public 
through the columns of the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post.* by the Hon. Michael Hoff- 
man, seems to have met with very con- 
siderable favor. Its defects, in our judg- 
ment, are that it does not provide force 
enough, which, however, is a mere 
matter of calculation; and secondly, that 
it provides no courts of inferior juris- 
diction,—for we assume that Mr. Hoff- 
man did not propose to perpetuate the 
present system of justiceships. It pre- 
sents, however, all the important prin- 
ciples of judicial reform for which we 
are disposed to contend, and contains, 
besides, several novel and very impor- 
tant suggestions. 

Fron Mr. Hoffman's plan, and from 
various other schemes, both published 
and unpublished, which have met the 
writer’s eye, the following suggestions 
for a judicial reform have been selected, 
as worthy of being glanced at by the 
Convention before final action upon this 
subject, and as in some measure indi- 
cating the direction which this class of 
reforms is expected to take. 

1. A Supreme Court of last resort, 
sitting at the seat of government, to 
consist of judges, nine of whom 
should be competent to hold a Court, 
and all have equal rank. 

2. Cirenit Courts to be held by any 
one of the above judges, of whom 

would be always disengaged from 
the Supreme Court for that purpose. 
These courts to have common law, 
equity, and criminal jurisdiction ; to be 
held twice a year at least in each county 
inthe state. The judges to be migra- 
tory, never to hold a court twice in suc- 
cession in the same county, and subject 
to be concentrated in numbers at any 
one point where an excess of business 
had accumulated. 

8. Superior District Courts, to be 
held in bank by three of the Supreme 
Court judges, three times a year, in 
each Senatorial District, to review the 
decisions of the Circuit and County 
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Courts. Writs of error to lie from 
their decisions to the court of last resort. 

4. Abolish the office of Justice of the 
Peace, and substitute such number of 
county justices as the Board of Super- 
visors should determine. It should be 
the duty of some one of the number to 
hoid a court as often as once a month 
in each town in the county—but never 
in any one town twice until the same 
justice had held a court in every other 
town in the county. The jurisdiction 
of these courts to correspond with that 
of the present justices of the peace, but 
extending to sums of $250. 


5. A Court of General Sessions, to be 
held by the Surrogate of the county, 
assisted by two county justices. Writs 
of error to lie from both these County 
Courts to the Superior District Courts. 

6. A Clerk for the Supreme Court, 
whose office should be at the seat of 
government, and who should have 
charge of the judicial records of the 
court of last resort. 

7. A County Clerk, who should be 
ex officio clerk of the Circuit Courts, 
Court of General Sessions, and Supe- 
rior District Courts, and Register of 
Conveyances. 

8. The Judges of the Supreme Court 
to be elected by the people of the whole 
state for not more than eight years, and 
to be paid not less than $3,500 per ann. 

9. The county justices aad clerks to 
be elected for not more than four years 
by the people of the county, and to be 
compensated by such salary as the 
Board of Supervisors may direct. 

10. No part of the compensation of 
any judge or clerk to consist of fees or 
perquisites. 

11. The clerks of each court to re- 
port to the governor twice a year the 
condition of his calendar, and if any un- 
finished business have accumulated, the 
governor to order such judicial force as 
may be needed to dispatch it. 

12. The Supreme Court should or- 
dain the rules of practice for all the 
courts of the state, so that one uniform 
system of procedure should prevail as 
far as practicable. 

13. The judges and clerks to be 
elected on a day when no other elec- 
tion is being held in the state. 

14. The same mode of determining 


* September 27, 1845. 
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upon the facts of the case, should be 
used in the courts of equity as of law. 

15. * No duties or functions should 
ever be attached by law to or imposed 
upon any judicial officer but such as are 
judicial.” 

This provision is adopted in the Con- 
stitution of Louisiana, with reference to 
all the superior courts, but not to the 
justices—for which distinction we see 
no good reason. 

It is impossible, of course, at present 
to enter upon any exegesis of the scheme 
we have sketched. Most of its bearings 
will be appreciated at once by a profes- 
sional eye. We will say a single word 
as to some of its most peculiar points. 

In the first place, the judges of the 
superior courts are taken from the 
whole state, which is a guaranty that 
they will be measurably free from sec- 
tional interests and local influences. 

Secondly: They may be concentrat- 
ed at any time where their services will 
be required ; so that the business may 
always be attended to, without special 
legislation. 

Thirdly : We get clear of some five 
thousand justices of the peace and 
county judges, who, as a class, are un- 
fit, for a thousand reasons, to be trusted 
with the power of disposing of the 
rights of their fellow-townsmen, and in 
their place substitute a class of judges 
by profession, whose judicial duties will 
be a full occupation, who will not be 
each of them a permanent judge in the 
town in which he resides, but will be 
passing from one town to another 
throughout the county, and whose du- 
ties and position will furnish an induce- 
ment to men of culture and character 
to aspire to them. 

Fourthly : By abolishing the system 
of compensating judges by tees and per- 
quisites, we may hope to overturn the 
tables of the money-changers by whoin 
our temples of justice have been turn- 
ed into dens of thieves. About the 
only valuable novelty in the Constitu- 
tion of Florida is a provision, “ that the 
judges shall receive no fees or perqui- 
sites of office, nor hold any other office 
of profit under the state, the United 
States, or any other power.” The Con- 
stitution of Louisiana very humanely 
accepted the example of Florida. 

Fifthly : By electing the judges, and 
for limited terms, we impress them 
with a sense of accountability, reduce 
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executive patronage, and, as we are 
disposed to think, secure a higher ayer. 
age of judicial talent and probity. 

‘THe abbreviation of the judicial term 
of office seems to commend itself go 
universally to the statesmen who have 
been recently called to consider the 
subject, that it is a matter of surprise 
that the system of appointing judges 
for life, or till its decline approaches, 
should have been perpetuated so long, 
By the new Constitution of New-Jer. 
sey, the judges of the superior courts 
are appointed for seven years ; of the 
inferior, for five. By that of Louisiana, 
the corresponding judicial terms are 
eight and six years. By that of Texas, 
the judges of the superior courts are 
chosen for six years, and the terms of 
the inferior are to be regulated by the 
Legislature. By the projected Consti- 
tution of Missouri, the judges of the 
superior courts are to be chosen for 
twelve years, and of the Circuit for six, 

That much lauded independence of 
the judiciary, supposed to result from 
the permanence of their dignity, covers, 
we fear, a grave political fallacy. To 
have efficiency in a public officer, asa 
general rule, there must be a different, 
though it be, a baser sense of accounta- 
bility than that which the incumbent 
experiences in communing with his 
own conscience. But our view has 
been anticipated by one whose simple 
statement bears with it far more autho- 
rity than the most labored argument 
we can presume to make. In a Jetter 
to Lieutenant Governor Barry, of Ken- 
tucky, dated July 2, 1822, Thomas 
Jefferson thus alludes to the perma- 
nency of the Federal Judiciary : 


‘«I consider the party division of whig 
and tory the most wholesome which can 
exist in any government, aud well worthy 
of being nourished, to keep out those of a 
more dangerous character. We already 
see the power, installed for life, responsi 
ble for no authority, (for impeachment is 
not even a scare-crow,) advancing with a 
noiseless and steady pace to the great ob- 


ject of consolidation; the foundations are 


deeply laid, by their decisions, for the an- 
nihilation of constitutional state rights, and 
the removal of every check, every counter- 
poise, to the engulfing power of which 
themselves are to make a sovereign part. 
If ever this vast country is brought under 
a single government, it will be one of the 
most extensive corruption, indifferent to, 
aud incapable of a wholesome care over 
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so wide a spread of surface. This will 
not be borne, and you will have to choose 
between reformation and revolution, If I 
know the spirit of this country, the one or 
the other is inev itable. Before the canker 
is become inveterate, before its venom has 
reached so much of the body politic as to 
get beyond control, remedy should be ap- 
lied. Let the future appointments of 
udges be for four or six years, and remov- 
able by the President and Senate. This 
will bring their conduct, at regular periods, 
under revision and probation, and may 
keep them in equipoise between the gene- 
yal and special governments. We have er- 
red in this point by copying England, 
where certainly it is a good thing to have 
the judges independent of the king; but 
we have omitted to copy their caution 
also, which makes a judge moveable on 
the address of both legislative houses. 
That there should be public functionaries 
independent of the nation, whatever may 
be their merit, is a solecism ina Republic, 
of the first order of absurdity and incon- 
sistency.” 


The election of judges by the peo- 
ple, however, presents a series of ques- 
tions of far greater delicacy and diffi- 
culty. The principle is plain enough ; 
but whether our society is conditioned 
to bear its strict application, is yet doubt- 
ed by many whose faith in popular 
government is absolute. It is unques- 
tionably the severest test by which the 
theory of popular sovereignty can be 
tried. Of this we are clear, that it 
would neither be wise or safe to give 
the choice of the judges to the people 
in the State of New-York, unless the 
political patronage of the state were 
greatly reduced, and the residue dis- 
persed beyond the control of intriguing 
and unscrupulous politicians. We have 
the fullest confidence in the competence 
of the people to choose their officers 
more wisely than any officer they will 
appoint will choose tor them, provided 
their wishes are fairly and fully repre- 
sented. But that is impossible while 
the Constitution places at the disposal 
of any successful political party some 
four or five thousand lucrative offices, 
and tolerates almost unlimited legisla- 
tive interference with the industry and 
capital of the state. Until, therefore, 
political patronage and special legisla- 
tion, which are the two great disturbing 
forces in our popular elections, are ina 
great measure annihilated, it might be 
questionable policy to extend the do- 
main of the ballot box. But assuming 
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that the changes are to be made which 
we have already suggested having re- 
ference to these two cardinal defects of 
the present Constitution, we have not the 
slightest apprehension that the charac- 
ter of our judiciary would deteriorate by 
leaving their choice to the people. In- 
deed, we believe a less technical and 
more equitable system of jurisprudence 
would gradually appear, than that by 
which, in the disguise of justice, the 
people of New- York have been weighed 
down for the last quarter of a century. 
We are aware that there are many 
men, not bigots either, who are shocked 
at the idea of electing judges. They, 
however, are very easy under the ad- 
ministration of justice by the present 
court of last resort, fourteen-sixteenths 
of which are thus chosen. We incline 
to think that if it had been the usage of 
the state to have its Governor appoint- 
ed by the Chancellor with the consent 
of the Supreme Court, the same class 
of men would be equally shocked at a 
proposal now to make the Governor 
elective. It was wisely ordained, doubt- 
less, that none of us should know how 
much our judgments are under the do- 
minion of habit; if, however, we were 
to realize it in this instance, the pre- 
sumption is that our enfranchised minds 
would be lost in wonder that we had 
thus long tolerated so wide a departure 
from the theory upon which our gov- 
vern-nent was planned and purports to 
be administered. 

In none of the Constitutions recently 
made or revised, has the principle of an 
elective judiciary been extended, except 
in Missouri. It was originally deter- 
mined in the Convention of that state, 
to make all the judges elective. They 
subsequently reconsidered their vote, 
and determined to confine the elective 
principle to the Circuit Judges. The 
subject was discussed with great ability 
in the Convention of Louisiana, and 
finally rejected on a vote of forty to 
twenty. We have been informed bya 
distinguished member of that body, and 
a friend to the election of judges, that 
that subject had not been discussed be- 
fore the people at all, previous to the 
election, and that many of the delegates 
who were favorably disposed towards 
the system, feared to take the respon- 
sibility of giving it their vote, without 
further instructions. 

In the course of the discussion in 
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the Louisiana Convention, a very able 
survey of the whole question was made 
by Mr. Brent, a delegate from Rapides, 
from which, did our space permit, we 
should be glad to extract largely. We 
must confine ourselves, however, to the 
following letter relating to this subject, 
addressed to Mr. Brent by Judge Quit- 
man, of Mississippi, where the elective 
system has been introduced, which let- 
ter the Speaker thus introduces to the 
Convention : 


said that the testimony from 
favor of that system, is 
strong and conclusive. I will prove it. In 
addition to the evidence of the delegate 
from Baton Ronge, (Mr. Read,) I hold in 
my hand a letter from a gentleman well- 
known by re putation in this state; a law- 
yer of distinguished abilities, whose testi- 
mony upon this point is entitled to pecu- 
liar weight. The letter is addressed to my- 


self, and reads as follows: 


“T have 
Mississippi, in 


‘‘ New-Orleans, March 22d, 1845. 


*“ Dear Sir— 
“T have received 
inst., requesting my 


your letter of the 19th 
views upon the opera- 
tion in the State of Mississippi, of the sys- 
tem adopted there of ung judges by 
the direct votes of the people, and asking 
my attention, particularly to the 


elec 


objec tion 


urged against the system, that such elec- 
tions would generally, if not always, tarn 
or political questions. Having 


upon party, 
no objections to the public avowal of my 
former opinions, or present views upon 
this interesting subject, I cheerfully com- 


ply with your re quest. 

“ At the time of the adoption of the Re- 
vised Constitution of Mississip pi, in 1832, 
I was, with a majority of the bar of ont 


state, oppose <1 to the system of electing 
the judge s by the direct votes of the pe 0- 
ple. We regarded it as a new and hazard- 
ous experiment, beautiful in theory, but 
dangerous in practice. Many of us did not 
doubt the capacity or inte slligence of the 
people to make the best se slections, but we 
feared that popular excitements would find 
their way upon the bench, that party spirit 
and political prejudices would generally 
determine the selection, and ‘the it the 
judges would carry these prejudices with 
them upon the bench, and a train of other 
evils. These, and other objections, were 
urged in the Mississippi Convention, with 
great ability. The system was, however, 
adopted, and of course, its operation has 
beer watched with deep interest and se- 
vere criticism. 

‘The experience and observation of 
nearly thirteen years have convinced me, 
aud m ny others Ww ho oppose a the « xpe ri- 
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ment, that our apprehensions were not 
well-founded. So a ir the system has work. 
ed well in our state. We have wit nessed 
ls attending it whi ch are not incident 
to any other mode and on the 
contrary, the development of some advan- 
tages over other modes of ap pointme nt— 
Our judicial stations have been filled with 
as much, it not more abilit y, learn g and 
weight of character, than formerly, So 
far the people of our state have appe ared 
to perform this delicate duty with as mnch 
intelligence and discernment,and I concejye 
with more integrity of purpose, than any 
other appointing power. We have seep 
the electors of districts, in the mids st of po- 
litical party excitement, elect judges differ. 
ing from them on political que stions} and 
I believe no instance has yet occurred 
the election of a judge in our state, upon 
mere party que stic ns. 
Upon the whole, after a careful obser- 
vi itio m otf ation of sysiem, |] 
vive it as my decided opinion, that the ex. 
] the direct 


periment of elect 
votes of tl le , has proved emine ntly 
in our state. 


ho ev 


— selection, 





‘ 


the ope our 


ing judges by 


the peo 


successful 
“Tam, very respectfully, 


‘* Your ob’t servant, 


‘J. A. QUITMAN, 
“ We have seen from this letter of Judge 
Quitman, that during the space of thirteen 
years this system has beeu in active ope- 


ration in Mississip pi, and that it has fully 
realized the expectat ions of its friends.— 
We find that under 
have been driven from the 


politics 


and-the 


rkings 


bench, 


its we 


judicial stations of the state have been fill- 
ed with ability, learning and weight of 
character. Can as much be said for the 
operation of our system in this state? §So 
far from politics being driven from the 
bench with us, we have seen noisy and 


brawling politicians, yet smoking with the 
dust of the political battle-field, with all 
the exacerbations of political strife yet 
clinging around their hearts, elevated to the 
sanportant trust of deciding upon the lives, 
the liberties and property of our people. 
The practical working of our system has 
been the very reverse of that of Mississip- 
pi. There can be no comparison institu- 
ted between the two. Butas I have be- 
fore observed, the te stimony of this gen- 
tleman is entitled to peculiar weight. He 
was a member of the Convention of Mis- 
sissippi that adopted the Revised Constitu- 
tion of In that Convention he was 
the leader of the opposition to this princi- 
ple. His pride of opinion, his prejudices, 
have all been arrayed against it; yet, as he 
informed me, the ane of thirteen 
years had forced him gradually and re lac- 
tantly to abandon his first position, and at 
rds it as the best pos- 
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sible system that could be devised. Should 
this Convention think proper to adopt the 
amendment now under debate, thirteen 
years hence, I have no doubt, thatthe gen- 
tlemen who are now loudest in their oppo- 
sition, if c illed upon for their testimony, 
would write a letter similar to the one I 


have just perused.” 


Thomas Jefferson, whose name is a 
tower of strength for whatever side he 
favors on a question of political philos- 
ophy, was a decided advocate of an 
elective judiciary. 

In a letter to Kerchival upon the 
subject of calling a Convention in Vir- 
ginia for Constitutional Reform, he thus 
alludes to the subject :* 


“Tt is thought that the people are not 
competent electors of judges Le arned in 
the law. But I do not know that this is 
trae, and if doubtful, we should follow 
principle. In this, as in many other elec- 
tions, they would be guided by reputation, 
which would not err oftener, perhaps, than 
the present m de of appointment. In one 
state of the Union, at least, it has been 
long tried, and with the most satisfactory 
success. The judges of Connecticut have 
been chosen by the people every six 
months, for nearly two centuries, and [ be- 
lieve there has hardly ever been an in- 


stance of change, so powerful is the curb of 


incessant resp ynsibility, If prejudice, how- 
ever, derived from a monarchical institu- 
tion, is still to prevail against the vital elec- 
tive principle of our own; and if the ex- 
isting example among ourselves of periodi- 
cal election of judges by the people, be 
mistrusted, let us at least not adopt the 
evil and reject the good of the English 
precedent. Let us retain a moveability on 
the concurrence of the Executive and Le- 
gislative branches, and nomination by the 
Executive alone. To give it to the Legis- 
lature, as we do, is a violation of the prin- 
ciple of the sep uration of powers.”’ 


A fifth important peculiarity of the 
judicial scheme we have suygested, 
is the combining law and equity juris- 
diction in the same officers. Common 
sense revolts at any distinction being 
made between what is legal and what 
is equitable. That distinction, how- 
ever, does exist, and must be respected. 
Any attempt to abolish it abruptly 
would, we believe, be disastrous; for 
our institutions and forensic customs 
are adapted to it. We can only get 
rid of it gradually, and then only by 


* Jofferson’s Correspondence, vol. iv. 
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subjecting them both to a unifying 
tendency. By placing a distinct class 
of officers at the head of the courts of 
law from that which presides in equity, 
a corresponding propensity has been 
given to each to enlarge its jurisdiction. 
If, on the other hand, a single officer 
administered both codes, he would have 
a constant desire to unite them, and 
step by step the differences would 
merge, one after another, as they have 
grown up, until finally the name only 
would be left to perpetuate the distinc- 
tion, 

The combination we suggest is no 
longer a matter of speculation. The 
Federal Courts are constituted upon 
this basis, and equity powers are exer- 
cised by all the Circuit Judges in the 
state of New-York, except in the city 
of New-York and in the Eighth Sen- 
ate District. This arrangement has 
never been complained of by the bar 
to our knowledge ; but we have reason 
to believe that it has generally com- 
mended itself, beth to them and to suit- 
ors, as an eligible feature in those tri- 
bunals. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


The state should sustain the same 
liability to be sued in its courts, as mu- 
nicipal corporations. 

The Constitution of Arkansas pro- 
vides, that “The General Assembly 
shall direct by law, in what court and 
in what manner suits may be commen- 
ced against the state.”+ This provis- 
ion has been adopted into the projected 
Constitution of Missouri. The Con- 
vention of Louisiana rejected it by a 
vote of 42 to 19; but upon what ground, 
we are at a loss to conjecture, as the 
subject appears to have given rise to no 
debate on the occasion. We can see 
no reason for distinguishing the state 
from any municipal corporation in this 
respect, but abundant reasons for im- 
posing upon both the same liabilities. 
It will be fairer to the claimant, less 
expensive, diminish the corrupting in- 
fluences to which the Legislature is 
constantly exposed, leave that body 
more at leisure to attend to public and 
general interests, spare the state the 
expense incurred by their detention 
upon this private business, and finally 


8. + Art. iii. sec. 25. 
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help to restore the government to its 
legitimate sphere of public duties. 

2. A commission should be app ointed 
with as little delay as possible, lo pre- 
pare a code. 

it is time that everlasting common- 
law delusion was eaploded, and the 
people were provided with some means 
of knowing what their legal rights and 
remedies are, without first and necessa- 
rily subjecting them to judicial incuba- 
tion. 

3. No pers m’s + eee or civil rights 
sh oulr l be affe cle by wha fever re ligious 
— he ma y entertain. 

4. No person should be disqualified 
for hol: ling any offic é or pl lace under the 
Constitution, who ia qua lified elector. 

5. The penalty of death should in no 
case be inflr ted.* 

6. Some provision should be passed, 
securing to females the sole right to hold 
and transfe is either by sale or devise, 
afte r marriage, all prope rly, Te al and 
personal, belonging to them pre vious to, 
and all prope rty which the y may be- 
come posse ssed afte r marriage, either by 
heirship, purchase, or in any manner 
whatsoever. 

The provision in the Texian Consti- 
tution upon this point, is, perhaps, un- 
exce ptionab he. 

a. Nod é fault er of pub lic monte 8 shoul Z 
he elig thle to an yp wlitical office ¥ 

8. No change in the compensation at- 
tae hed lo any j ublic office 
effect upon the officer incumbent at the 


should tak é 


time the chan Te 18 mH ide 
9. The clective franchise 


ten led to all persons erghiceen 


should he ex- 
years ¢ of 


age and upwards, mnslea lof lwenty- one. 
This provision concerns about eigh- 
ty-five thousand citizens whom the 


present Constitution disfranchises, and 
who are as competent to assist in the 
selection of public officers, and as much 


* We sincerely hope that no member of the 
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entitled to be heard and represented 
in the laws as those of uny other age 
and condition in society. No class of 
men possesses the same degree of dis. 
interested enthusiasm for what is good 
and fair, none are so reluctant to lend 
themselves to political intrigue and chi- 
canery, none are so susceptible to the 
emotions of national pride, as the 
young men whose ages are within this 
proscribed period. There would be 
more propriety—if any existed in either 
case—in disfranchising all those who 
are over seventy years of age, than 
those under twenty-one and over eigh. 
teen. 

We regret that we only have space 
left us to state this proposition. 

We have thus hurriedly enumerated 
some of the topics which will prob- 
ably receive the attention of the New- 
York Convention. We not pre- 
sume to insist upon all the reforms in 
detail which we But 
we ask of the Convention to so direct 
its councils, as to effect the three fol- 
lowing paramount results, by whatever 
means, in their wisdom, they may find 
most efficacious : 

1. A reduction and dispersion of po- 
litical patronage. 

A restriction of the sphere of gov- 
ernment to its legitimate public functions. 

3. A restoration of every citizen to 
the enjoyment of every |:berty or priv- 
ilege not inconsistent with the enjoy- 
ment of a corresponding liberty or 
privilege by every other. 

If these three great results should 
be es or even approximated 
unto, by that bod lV, the people, 1 not on ly 
of the state, but of the whole union, 
will have abundant reason hereafter to 
remember with respect and gratitude 
the New-York Constitutional Conven- 
tion for 1846. 


do 


have suggested. 


ose the submission of this 


jward Livingst mn’s “ Introductory Report to 


question to the people, until he shall have read carefully Ex 

the System of Fen il Law, prepared for the State of Le ina,” and Sam; s“ Criminal Jurisprudence.” 
The latter work is little known as yetin this country, but we are pleased to know that an American edi- 
tion is in course of preparation under the editorial supervision of Mrs. E. W. Farnham, the preseut ma- 


tron of Mount Pleasant State Prison. 
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Is IT THE POLICY OF ENGLAND TO FIGHT OR TRADE WITH 
THE UNITED STATES? 


Tuts is an inquiry which it would 
be interesting at any time to pursue, 
but at the present juncture, it is highly 
jmportant to know what course England 
will be likely to take in the unfortunate 
quarrel which bas at last broken out 
into open violence between this country 
and Mexico. It is beyond human 
foresight to predict what must be the 
conduct of a nation, or an individual, in 
any given case, even with the best data 
for coming toa judgment. All that can 
be done is to demonstrate what itis their 
evident interest to do, or not to do— 
and to conclude, that their decision 
will be more or less in harmony. 
Before considering, however, the final 
question as to the policy England will 
think it wisest to adopt, let us take a 
cursory view of her general condition. 
It is not to be disguised, that she has 
fallen into a period of great difficulty, 
which, by any mismanagement on her 
part, may become one of the greatest 
danger. She has reached a crisis com- 
mon in the career of both communities, 
and individuals, when a new position 
presents new reflections, demands new 
conclusions, and requires a new and 
different line of action. England is at 
this moment impelled forward by a re- 
sistless force, made up of commingling 
elements, but all tending in the same 
direction. She is approaching a point 
from which some of her people shrink as 
the brow of a precipice, over which 
are to be dashed all the most valuable 
interests of the land; whilst others 
press forward, regarding it as the long- 
ed-for pinnacle from which they are to 
look out upon the broad and smiling ex- 
panse of their nation’s greatest prosper- 
ity. Certain it is, however exaggera- 
ted their fears or hopes may be, that 
England has reached a sharp and deci- 
sive turn in the well-worn road she 
has hitherto travelled, and whether a 
fall or a still greater advance is before 
her, cannot be otherwise than a prolific 
subject of anxious speculation, of blen- 
ded hopes and apprehensions. It is 


natural, therefore, that her legislation 
should stop for breath before the final 
step is taken, and though the mind of 
her great minister is made up, yet does 
he act prudently and humanely in giv- 
ing his affrighted followers a moment's 
pause before he summons them to his 
lead. 

What, then, are the circumstan- 
ces of England, and what is the position 
of Sir Robert Peel ?—for so linked to- 
gether is their present state, so Siamese- 
like their union, that any violent separa- 
tion of the two would seem to threaten 
results of the utmost gravity. In treat- 
ing subjects so complex within such 
narrow limits, it is easy to fall into ob- 
scurity ; but every care will be taken 
thatthe occasion demands. For months 
past, the English people have been a 
prey to an agitation, not violent, but 
broad, deep, and alarming. The house 
is fairly, but most unnaturally, divided 
against itself, and the chances of a fatal 
collision are imminent. ‘The two great 
interests of the state. the agricultural 
and manufacturing, have at last come 
to a mortal struggle, and the forces 
which should be given to their joint 
support, are compactly and _ fiercely 
arrayed against each other. The 
simple cause of this threatening feud 
is well known at home and abroad, 
and like most other dissensions, both 
great and small, it springs from injus- 
tice, and is prolonged in selfish obsti- 
nacy. ‘The landed interest of Eng- 
land enjoys privileges it should not 
hold, and the manufacturing interest is 
denied advantages it ought to have, that 
both may flourish, strengthen each 
other, and enrich the state. This con- 
tention has gone on now for long years, 
and hitherto has expressed itself chiefly 
in political forms. The manufacturers 
have ingeniously employed a thousand 
expedients to gather strength and ac- 
quire power sufficient to meet in victo- 
rious encounter, the strong, active, and 
accomplished enemy they were resolv- 
ed to fight. In 1832 they measured 
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swords for the first time on the great 
plain of the Reform Bill, and the de- 
cisive rout of the one, and the trium- 
phant victory of the other, at once re- 
vealed the secret of departed strength 
and rising greatness, and foretold the 
future destinies of England. This strik- 
ing measure at once took away from the 
agriculturists, by the destruction of the 
borough system, the unjust power to 
make laws for their exclusive benefit, 
and this was, surely, a great step gained. 
In 1835, the Municipel Corporation 
Bill did more, for it gave representation 
to the populous and splendid towns 
which manufacturing enterprise and 
wealth had reared, and at last, these 
two great classes met, where the battle 
now is raging, on thefloor of the House 
of Commons. The last bulletin from 
the legislative camp informed us that a 
pause, which was neither armistice nor 
reconciliation, had taken place; and all 
that we can infer on this side of the 
Atlantic is, that one party hesitates, 
whilst the other only forbears. Let us 
glance merely at the chances of the 
encounter. 

The agriculturists have immense re- 
sources in knowledge, wealth, and the 
prestige of high station. But the spirit 
of the age is against them, and para- 
lyzes their courage. They are con- 
scious, too, of great sins committed for 
centuries back. The nation is oppres- 
sed with debt from wars of their ma- 
king; and further hampered by fearful 
taxation for their support and waste. 
There is no comparison between the 
services the aristocracy render the 
state, whether on the bench or in the 
church, and the enormous remunera- 
tion received. 

The manufacturers, on the contrary, 
are cheered onward by popular sym- 
pathy, which, at any obstruction, breaks 
out into national clamor. They are 
backed by the intelligence of all classes, 
and sustained by a wealth of their own 
creation, and which is swelling in bulk 
with every hour. The odds are clearly 
with them; but when the important fact 
appears, that the preponderance of phy- 
sical force is theirs, the result is no long- 
er doubtful. Two-thirds of the English 
population are manufacturing.* The new 
tariff, then, which lingers in the Com- 
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mons, must pass, and it is useless jn 
the landed interest to resist. If they 
attempt it, their ruin is certain; but 
their previous concessions prove that 
they are too sagacious to risk all. 

The temporary fate of this important 
bill is in strange hands, indeed. Is it 
that it has been abandoned by its un- 
natural parents, the manufacturers, or 
that it has been stolen by some cunning 
speculator, who rightly judged the value 
of the precious bantling? What does 
Sir Robert Peel with the tariff act, 
when it is the lawful progeny of Rich- 
ard Cobden? How comes it that the 
landed interest is betrayed by the very 
general whom they chose to lead them 
to battle? No one can deny to Sir 
Robert Peel commanding talents, vast 
experience, and great elevation of char- 
acter, but there are many who suspect 
his sincerity. This is the natural result 
of a false position, and one that so prudent 
a statesman should not have incurred. 


But there do come emergencies of 
state when a great man, and a true 


patriot, hesitates not to expose his mo- 
tives to doubt, and his conduct to aceu- 
sation, and fearlessly steps forward to 
accomplish a good which no other mind 
can effect, and to carry a burden, haply 
laden with the salvation of his coun- 
try, which no other back is strong 
enough to bear. 
Fortes fortur 


1 adjurat. 


Sir Robert Peel, the son of a manu- 
facturer, undertook the cause of the 
hostile interest. For many years he 
proved himself a powerful combatant, 
and by his superior abilities has long 
procrastinated commercial reform. But 
of a sudden, to the dismay of his adhe- 
rents and the wonder of his opponents, 
he deserts his flag, and flies over to 
the enemy. Imprecations follow him; 
smiles of incredulity meet him, but he 
regards neither, and trusts to time for 
exculpation. Sir Robert knows he is 
the only man who may carry this vast 
reform immediately through, and avert, 


perchance, a convulsion that would 
shake the empire to its centre. The 
party he has deceived must obey 


him, or be left defenceless. The par- 
ty he has joined are only intent on 
triumph, but, clear it is, that for the 


According to the last census there were ir Great Britain only 1,215,264 agricultural occupiers and la- 


borers twenty years of age and upwards, 
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resent, he leads them both.* Was it 
a base hankering after office, or the 
yulgar glory of tyrannical power, which 
animated the Premier to take the ano- 
malous position he holds? The result 
willshow. If he be a true man, he will 
resign his place the day when assem- 
bled thousands around St. Stephens’ 
will fill the air with shouts at the pas- 
sage of the Tariff act. 

Who will succeed him,and what party 
must, sooner or later, sway the destinies 
of Great Britain, are both questions of 
the gravest import. But a few months 
since Lord John Russell, laying aside all 
aristocratic scruples, made a desperate 
effort to restore the W higs to office by 
bowing his knee to the manufacturers 
in a declaration against the Corn Laws. 
Most unexpectedly he was called upon 
to carry on the government, and then it 
appeared that the Whig party, once so 
illustrious, was no more ; but it will live 
forever in the patriotism of Hampden, 
the genius of Burke, and the eloquence 
of Fox. Henceforth its old leaders, 
whose splendid talents will sustain them, 
a Morpeth, a Russell and a Grey, can 
only aspire to place in combination with 
the new power which has nearly reach- 
ed its apogee. The conservative party, 
the latest title of the landed interest, is 
still strong in Parliament in numbers, 
ability, and wealth, but the time is gone 
by in England, when the good of a class 
is preferred to that of the nation. The 
party which rules that country hereaf- 
ter must be the direct and sincere ex- 
pression of the interests of the whole, 
and of its sympathies, its wants, and its 
expectations. It is apparent to all from 
what quarter that party must come, for 
allthe elements which constitute power 
in these days, numerical strength, intel- 
ligence, and wealth, are in the hands 
of the manufacturing interest; and so 
vast is its extension, and so deeply have 
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its roots struck into the English soil, 
that it may claim to be the paramount, 
the national interest. 

It follows, then, that the men who 
understand, guide, and represent it, 
must be the future ministers of Eng- 
land, and their views of her policy will 
necessarily prevail. It is singular, in 
how short a time the aspect of things 
has changed all over Europe. The 
subtle policy of Napoleon} laid through- 
out the continent the foundations of the 
manufacturing interest, and what was 
but an act of political vengeance on his 
part, became to these states, a novel 
and productive source of profit. 

In France, Russia, Germany, Belgi- 
um, and Spain, manufactures have made 
enormous progress, and they are grad- 
ually casting the broad shadows of their 
influence over the manners, institutions, 
and laws of these lands. It is not to be 
doubted that commerce, and not poli- 
tics, is destined to become the game at 
which nations will hereafter play, and 
that its peaceful conquests are consi- 
dered a worthier stake than the success 
ofa political alliance. Their intercourse 
will be regulated more nearly by a sense 
of mutual interest, and state-craft, with 
its intrigues and combinations, will fall 
in the commercial world to a discount. 
M. Guizot, in his late silly declaration 
of “a balance of power’’ on this conti- 
nent, proves that the century has out- 
stripped him. The world is not likely 
soon tosee another Congress of Vienna; 
but should Europe ever be parcelled 
out again, we shall behold, not a delega- 
tion of Princes declaring the will of 
Kings, but an assembly of Merchants 
representing the Commercial power 
of the Zollverein of Germany, the 
League of England, and the Free Trade 
party now springing up in France. 
Yes, the day is coming, when the level- 
ling spirit of Commerce will equalize 


The following lively description, by Leigh Hunt, of a drove of unruly pigs under the control of a mas- 


ter, is so aptly illustrative of the luckless Tories, that it is worth quoting, with a thousand apologies for 
60 impertinent a comparison :— 

“Uawilling was their subjection, bat more in sorrow than in anger. They were too far gone for rage. 
Their case was hopeless. ‘hey did not see why they should proceed, but they found themselves bound 
to do so: forced, conglomerated, crowded onwards, irresistibly impelled by fate and Jenkins. They 
squeaked and grunted as in ordinary—they sidled, they shuffled, they half-stopped, they turned an eye to 
all the little outlets of escaps, but in vain. There they stuck, (for their very progress was a sort of stick- 
ing,) charmed into the centre of his sphere of action, laying their heads together, but to no purpose—look- 
ing all as if they were shragging their shoulders, and eschewing the tip-end of the whip of office. Much 
eye had they to their left leg: shrewd backward glances—not a little anticipative squeak, and sudden 
rush of avoidance. It was a superflous clutter, and they felt it: but a pig finds it more difficult than any 
other animal to accommodate himself to circumstances. Being out of his pale, he is in the highest state 
of wonderment and tmaptitude. Ile is sluggish, obstinate, opinionate, not very social—has no desire of 
seeing foreign parts. Think of him in a multitude, forced to travel, and wondering what the devil it is 
that drives him —Judge by this of the talents of the driver.” 


t Berlin and Milan Decrees. 
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all ranks, and leave the enlightened in- 
tellects of every country to guide the 
emancipated interests of the mass. 
Who could have foreseen, but ten 
years ago, that a humble manufacturer 
would have dictated terms to the haugh- 
ty aristocracy of England. Title, pedi- 
gree, and hereditary acres, must pre- 
sume no longer on the ignorance and 
servility of an awakened people, and the 
oldest Duke must be content, ere long, 
to jog quietly on with the Manchester 
man of yesterday, or retire disheartened 
before the clear understanding and stern 
energy of a Cobden, and a Bright. 


These are the acknowledged organs of 


the great interest we have considered, 
and well have they won their proud 
eminence by exertions the most inde- 
fatigable, and by abilities tasked to their 
utmost endurance. Inspired by the jus- 
tice of their cause, which embraced 
within its comprehensive grasp the 
elevation of the people, and the strength 
and glory of their country, they braved 
all, resisted all, and have conquered all. 
The Anti-Corn Law League, which 
they summoned to aid them in their 
gigantic work, has achieved the most 
brilliant triumphs, and its more especial 
leader, Richard Cobden, but lately re- 
fused a seat in the councils of the ‘Gov- 
ernment. 

This, then, is the controlling party,® 
and this the man whose views will 
shape, and whose decisions will direct, 
the future policy of the English Gov- 
ernment, whether he choose to step 
down from his throne of sovereign opin- 
ion and become its head, or from his 
loftier and more kingly position continue 
to impel, or to control it. At any 
time it would be interesting to the peo- 
ple of the United States to know wheth- 
er that policy would be belligerent or 
pacific, and certainly not less so now. 
The power of England is colossal, 
her credit boundless, and her spirit bold 
and dauntless ; but what effect a war, 
which attacked her best resources, 


* No better evidence can be given of this fact, than its inflnence over the London press 
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would have on her domestic condition 
and ultimate destiny, it is for her Wisest 
statesmen to consider; but her Trade 
would bleed, and writhe, and die under 
the deadly blows that must fall upon 
its exposed and tender frame. Such a 
conviction conveys no satisfaction to the 
generous mind of America, nor does 
her courage require the shelter of such 
a guarantee ; yet the obstinate fact suf- 
ficiently denotes in what direction would 
flow the sentiments of a man of Trade, 
He hears amid the stillness of peace, 
the clack of the spinning-jenny and the 
low hum of honest industry. He be- 
holds commerce wafting its unt old trea- 
sures over every sea, and thriving trade 
rejoicing in its lawful gains. His tran- 
quil mind recoils from the grim image 
of war, which stains with human gore 
the idle waters of the mill, which emp- 
ties the mart, closes the shop, and 
covers the land with mourning. 

Can it be doubted, where the honor 
of his country is not concerned, that 
Richard Cobden, the head of the 
League, and the trusted-of the people, 
would proclaim, that it is the policy of 
England to trade and not to fight with 
the United States of America? With 
all humility, the writer of this article 
avails himself of his fortunate privilege 
to put forth testimony on this vital point, 
involving, as it does, the best interests 
of these great nations, the free prinei- 
ples which both profess, and the saéred 
claims of humanity. It is the testimo- 
ny of Cobden himself, conveyed in a 
letter written some few months since, 
and which he desired should meet the 
public eye of this country. 


‘“‘GLoucesteR, December 3d, 1845. 
“ Dear Sir: 

“Your letter has been forwarded to me 
here, where I am in the midst of a series of 
public meetings, which scarcely leave me a 
moment's leisure to answer your interesting 
inquiry; yet I you 
leave by the steamer to-morrow without say- 
ing a word in reply. You ask me—‘ What 
are the sentiments of the Enclish pe ople to- 


should be sorry to let 


The great 


Times itself is forced to bow its supercilious head to the high behests of the Commercial party 


For years past this powerful organ has pandered to the rank prejudices of the English 
and its pompous columns overflowed with the grossest effusions of mali 
Caluinny has now given way to truth, and perversion and abuse are 

The mystery lies in a nut-shell, 
were not radically 
arise, and a subser:ption of a hundred thousand pounds was skaken under its startled nose. 
merchants of London are no longer outraged 
same journal, who but last summer fulminated his valorous epistles at our devoted heads, now 


ple and institutions of this country 
succeeded by justice and correct feeling. 
last November, that if its course in this 


was magical, and the 


aristocracy, 
against the peo- 





e and insolence 


It was plainly told the Zumes, 
Times would 

The effect 
The Mexican correspondent of this 
under- 


changed, a greater than the 


takes with equal talent, and sense, to show that England has more to gain than to lose by American it- 
terference iu favor of mercantile freedom, and order in Mexico 
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wards America?’ I don’t know how I can 
give you 4 better answer than by referring 
you to what took place in your Own presence 
at the great Bradford meeting last Friday. 
You witnessed the enthusiasm with which 
ten thonsand people, (three-fourths of them of 
the working class, ) responded to the announce- 
ment, that ‘an American was on the plat- 
form, who had travelled from London to be 
present at the meeting.’ You heard the loud, 
hearty, and unanimous cheers with which they 
received every 3 ntiment favorable to peace, or 
denunciatory of war, between America and 
England. So far as I know, the feelings of my 
countrymen towards America, (and few have 
had better opportunities of feeling the national 
pulse,) the audience at Bradford fairly repre- 
sented the nation. How could it be otherwise ? 
In every great assemblage of the English peo- 
ple are to be found many persons who have 
near and dear connections in the United States, 
whilst a// of are accustomed, naturally, to 
regard your countrymen less in the light of 
foreigners than of fellow-citizens ; our kindred 
in blood, language, and religion, differing only 
in government. and /ha/ more in form than 
in the practical working of our institutions. 
With such feelings universally prevalent, I 
need hardly add, that it would be impossible 
to find a large assembly in England, com 
posed of the middle and working classes, 
which would not receive with enthusiastic 
cheers from a public speaker, expressions of 
respect and frie ndship tor the American peo- 
ple, or which would not give the same cordial 
welcome with which you were greetrd, if it 
were announced that an American was pres 
ent at the meeting. Mind, I am speaking of 
the people at large, and not of cliques ind 
coteries. 

“| have written to my brother in Manches 
ter, reques'ing him to send you a copy of a 
pamphlet, England, Ireland, and America,’ 
which I hope may reach your hand before 
the steamer leaves. If you take the trouble 
to glance at its contents, you will see that my 
earliest sympathies were strongly attracted 
towards your country; and that, in the ardor 
of admiration, I did not fear to hold up the 
conduct of the American people, and the 
policy of their government, to the imitation of 
my countrymen. Ever since the publication 
of that pamphlet, ten years ago, I have been 
an attentive observer of the politics of Amer- 
ica, and I must say my sympathy has been in 
favor of the Democratic party, because it has 
appeart d to be the corrective of the te ndency 
on the p irt of the Whies to fall into some of 
the vices of the old governments of Europe 


“T saw with delight the successful efforts of 


this party to put down the corrupting influ 
ence of the banking and paper-money sys- 
tems; and am now watching with interest the 
war which it is waging against commercial 
monopolies—those exploded maxims of the 
Old World which, if suffered to be adopted 
and carried out in America, would erect an 
aristocra ‘y amongst you more oppressive than 
any that ever swayed the nations of Europe. 
If, however. I were to place implicit confi 
dence in some of your newspapers, (which I 
take especial care not to do,) 1 might be led to 
suppose, that the Democratic party is tavor- 
able to a war with England. The mass of the 


* 
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American population, which constitutes this 

party, is not a mob, and therefore it cannot be 

wielded so as to be made subservient to the 

ambition of designing men. The people may 

for a moment be misled as to the feelings of 
England towards them, but they will upon in- 

vestigation and inquiry discover that they 

have been deceived. I am glad that you have 

had an opportunity of witnessing an expression 
altogether unpremeditated and spontaneous, 
of the real public opinion of the country to- 
wards America. I entreat you, as an act of 
humanity and patriotism, to describe the 
scene you beheld at Bradford, to the Ameri- 
can people. I fear no difficulties in the way 
of a prompt settlement of the Oregon dispute, 
if the people of the two countrics understand 
one another. Let no ambitious leaders on 
either side thrust themselves between us, and 
prevent that cordial friendship which ought 
ever to unite two nations descended from a 
common ancestry, and placed by the hand of 
God in situations and circumstances expressly 
designed for the matual aid and happiness of 
each other. 

** In haste, I remain, dear Sir, 
“ Yours, truly, 


“RICHARD COBDEN.” 


Sentiments like these require no 
commentary. ‘To accuse such a man, 
whose whole heart is given to the ele- 
vation of the down-trodden masses of 
England, and whose indomitable ener- 
gies are directed to the support of Ame- 
rican principles the wide world over— 
to accuse such a one, I repeat, of a sor- 
did devotion to self-interest, in his en- 
lightened and christian love of peace, 
would be a wanton act of stupid male- 
volence. 

Neither the rash zeal of his party, 
nor the assaults of his domineering op- 
ponents, have, in the least, urged him 
from his upright path, or disturbed the 
steadiness of his mind. 


Justum et tenacem proposili virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida; 


The Tories of Great Britain may 
heap their slanders and execrations upon 
the man whose sturdy blows are shat- 
tering to pieces their cruel and selfish 
policy, but what recks he so long as the 
popular standard waves in triumph over 
their strongholds. The gratitude of 
the people he serves shall be his reward ; 
whilst the admiration of the free, and 
the reverence of the enslaved, sweeping 
over land and sea, shall come, like the 
wholesome breeze of Heaven, to invigo- 
rate and inspire him to loftier schemes 
of Reform. 
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MEXICO. 


Ir is of the highest importance, in 
order to the just estimation of our own 
rights, condition and character, to know 
how they are judged by parties having 
adverse interests to ours, or who by 
their position are enabled to regard ob- 
jects trom a point of view impossible to 
ourselves. 

For this reason, as well as for the in- 
trinsic value of the matter it contains, 
we have read with great interest the 
late work of M. Duflot de Motras, en- 
titled ** Exploration du Territoire de I’ 
Orégon, des Californies, et de la Mer 
Vermeille.” 

This work purports, on the title- 
page, to have been published by order 
of the King of the French, under the 
auspices of the President of the Coun- 
cil (Maréchal Soult,) and of the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs (M. Guizot.)* It 
is, therefore, a semi-official publication. 
As such, it is dedicated (by permission, 
of course) to the Duc de Dalmatie.— 
And rumor adds, that the king himself 
has given it the stamp of his approbation, 
by presenting copies to other European 
sovereigns. 

M. de Mofras explains the origin of 
the work in a brief *“ Avant-propos,” 
as follows : 


“ The ancertainty of the notions possess- 
ed in regard to the western coasts of New- 
Spaia, the Gulf of Cortes, the internal 
Proviuces of Mexico, the Russian Estab- 
lishments, as weil as the Territory of Ore- 
gon, now disputed between England and 
the United States;—the immeuse future 
reserved to the whole of the coast of 
America, situated to the north of the 
Equator, and washed by the North Pacific ;— 
the interest which has already attached to 
the different archipelagos of the South 
Sea;—the development of our naviga- 
tion and of the whale-fishery in those re- 
gions: all these considerations had long 
engaged the attention of the French Gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, at the close of 1839, 
M. the Maréchal Dac de Dalmatie, President 
of the Council of Ministers, aud then Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, wishing to utilize 
the ideas, which [ had acquired on these 


* Exploration da Territoire de |’ Orégon, des 


pendant les années 1340, 1841, et 1842, par M 
France a Mexico: Ouavrage publi 


peints, by previous travels in America, and 
by a residence of three years in Spain, 
called me from the French Embassy at 
Madrid, to which I was attached, and 
transferred me to the King’s Legation at 
Mexico, with the special mission of visit. 
ing the western paris of Mexico, New-Gal- 
licia, Colima, Sinaloa, Sonora, the Gulf of 
Cortes, Old and New-California, the Russian 
Forts near there, the posts of the Ameri. 
cans and English at Astoria,and throughout 
the whole extent of the river Columbia and 
of the Territory of Oregon ;—to ascertain, in 
fine, independently of ihe political pointof 
view, What advantages might accrue to our 
and our shipping from mercan- 
tile expeditions, and the establishment of 
factories in these regions, as yet little known 
in France.” 


commerce 


The exploration by M. Duflot de 
Motras, undertaken with these enlight- 
ened views, was pursued during the 
years 1840, 1841, and 1842, and the 
result is presented in this work, com- 
prehending the geographical description 
of California and Oregon, the history 
ot discoveries, the hydrography of the 
coast, the statistics of the country, 
the manners of the inhabitants, the 
missionary establishments, details of 
commerce, and in addition to all this, 
much general information in regard to 
the whole of Mexico. In the matters 
treated, it commences, indeed, where 
the great work of Von Humboldt, on 
New-Spain, ends, and may be consid- 
ered as a kind of supplement to the 
latter. 

From the mere statement of the 
nature and contents of the work of M. 
de Mofras, our readers will perceive that 
it possesses many titles to consideration 
in this country; aud we cannot but 
think that some one of our booksellers 
would render a useful service to the 
community, and find his own account, 
in publishing a translation of it in @ 
convenient torm for circulation in the 
United States. 

It will be understood, of course, that 
M. de Mofras writes in the interests of 


Californies, et de la Mer Vermeille, exécutée 
Duflot de Mofras, Attaché a la Légation de 


par ordre du Koi, sous les auspices de M. le Maréchal 


Soult, Duc de Dalmatie, Président du Conseil, et de M. le Ministre des Atfaires Evrangeres. 
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the French Government. A French- 
man, and conducting a journey of ex- 
ploration in behalf of his Government, 
it would be strange, nay reprehensible, 
if he did not regard things in a. sense 
of utility to France. But it is not the 
fact, as some persons have been led to 
infer, from the conclusion he arrives at 
on the subject of the conflicting preten- 
sions of England and the United States 
in Oregon,—it is not the fact, that he is 


actuated by any general bias in favor of 


England as against the United States. 
On the contrary, as we shall presently 
show, While he exaggerates our impu- 
ted spirit of aggression towards Mexico, 
still he does not extenuate the miscon- 
duct of Mexico herself, and he repeat- 
edly utters aspirations for the extension 
of our power on this Continent rather 
than that of England. 

It will be understood, also, that M. 
de Mofras is in principle a monarchist ; 
that of course he writes with monar- 
chical prepossessions, which break out 
in occasional flings at Democracy, and 
manifest themselves more emphatically 
in his speculations concerning the pres- 


ent condition and future prospects of 


the Mexican Republic. 

With these reservations in advance, 
made that our readers may not under- 
stand us as approving, even where we 
do not stop to condemn expressly, such 
of the sentiments of M. de Mofras as 
are injurious either to the United 
States or to Democracy, we shall pro- 
duce sundry translations from his work, 
on points of special interest to the Unit- 
ed States at the present time, inter- 
spersing occasional remarks of our own 
in elucidation or confutation of his 
views, but of course, without intending, 
ina form so merely incidental, to dis- 
cuss at Jength the general questions at 
issue between the United States and 
the Mexican Republic. 

We commence our extracts with the 
following very instructive review of the 


military, financial, and political state of 


Mexico. 


“No one of the former vice-royalties of 
Spanish America has felt more cruelly than 
Mexico the disastrous effects of the new 
political era decorated by the name of Jn- 
dependence. To the well-being and tranquil- 
lity, which New-Spain enjoyed, have suc- 
ceeded continual agitations, general pover- 
ty,and the most marked symptoms of disso- 
lution. Ever since 1824, after the epheme- 
ral reign of the Emperor Iturbide, to the 
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misfortunes growing out of the struggle 
with the Mother Country, have come to be 
added the disasters of the war carried on 
by the insurgents among themselves; and 
as if to strike the final blow at the pros- 
perity of Mexico, the Federal Congress de- 
creed, in 1827, the expulsion of such of the 
European Spaniards as had escaped from 
previous assassinations. With them disap- 
peared the capitals of industry, the resour- 
ces of commerce, the fortune of the coun- 
try. Banished by a parricidal law, the 
principal merchants took refuge abroad, and 
there remained. Opulent proprietors, high 
functionaries, the possessors of great riches, 
transferred these to England, France. Spain, 
the United States. Important exploita- 
tions were suspended; the fertile soil of 
Mexico, its metallic treasures, its admirable 
geographical position, its ports on the two 
oceans, became in a great degree sterile 
advantages; there remained for this im- 
poverished country, to compensate its dis- 
asters and its faults, nothing but an empty 
and sounding name, the phantom of lib- 
erty. 

“The Spanish domination, on the con- 
trary, had rendered Mexico flourishing : 
she had come to be surrounded with all 
the conditions, which render nations great 
and governments respected. A consider- 
able marine, numerons fortresses, a well- 
disciplined army, an equitable and vigilant 
administration, salutary municipal laws, 
the most brilliant financial position,—such 
were her means of action, her elements of 
power. 

“ Hernan Cortes and Charles V. had 
first created excellent regulations of colo- 
nization. In his turn, Philip IT., whose po- 
litical views were so firm and so vast, laid 
the foundation of the legislation of the In- 
dies. Perfected by Pinlip V., the work 
proceeded, and received an immense de- 
velopment under the glorious reign of 
Charles IIIf. A great minister, the Conde 
de Aranda, trembled with good cause, on 
seeing the United States break loose from 
the sovereignty of England and proclaim 
their independence. He comprehended 
that, after their example, the Spanish Col- 
onies could some day detach themselves 
from the Metropolis, and, even at the risk 
of giving offence, he indicated this danger 
to his Sovereign. Enlightened by these 
wise counsels, by these luminous provis- 
ions, Charles ITI. then thought of erecting 
the American vice-royalties into kingdoms, 
and of raising to these thrones the infantes 
of Spain. He would have reserved, for 
himself, the title of Emperor of the Ir dies, 
placing thus the kings of his family in the 
condition of vassals, leaving Spain still to 
reguiate their interests, and making of 
Spain the grand centre from which the 
superior impulsion should issue. 

“ This plan, which contained within it- 
self the germ of great results, since it might 
































































have rendered the Spanish domination 
over her colonies impossible to shake, was 
abandoned. Time and circumstances were 
wanting to Charles IIL. for its accomplish- 
ment. 

7” >» all - m * . 

The storms raised in the Peninsula by 
the French) Revolution, the weak adminis- 
tration of Charles IV., and, above all, the 
intrigues of England and the United States, 
insensibly detached New-Spain from the 
Metropolis. 

“ A first cry of independence, uttered in 
1810, was easily stifled: but the move- 
ment became more decided in 1814, and 
in 1820 it acqnired a character truly alarm- 
ing. Spanish generals, such as Xavier 
Mina, Echavarri, Arana, and Negrete, de- 
serting the royal standards, brouglit to the 
insurgents the support of the needful mili- 
tary science and discipline. This was, 
besides, the fanlt of Ferdinand VII. On 
his return to Spain, he had opened his 
arms to the abs »lutist iac tion, proscribed 
the liberal party ‘, deprived the most devo- 
ted generals of their rank, and struck at the 
very men who had preserved for him his 
crown. 

The Spanish officers, who happened to 
be in America during these persecutions, 
were indignant against a system, which 
condemned to ostracism the most glorious 
names of the country. This sentiment 
drove them into the ranks of the insurrec- 
tion, and, if it does not excuse their treason, 
yet extenuates its enormity. In vain did 
the generals, who remained faithful * the 
Mother Country,D José dela Cruz, Calleja, 
Novella, Venegas, and Trujillo, combat va- 
liantly for the triumph of her cause: suc- 
cess favored the revolt; and, at the com- 
mencement of 1822, the definitive sepa- 
ration took place. It was aday of mad- 
ness, e Xpli ited by years of disasters. 

‘Every new condition of things, in or- 
i to legitimatize itself, needs to calum- 
niate that which has succumbed. An act 
of accusation was drawn up against Spain : 
she was charged, among other things, with 
having kept aloof the Sp uniards of Ameri- 


ca, and favoring to their prejudice those of 


Europe: but this imputation is altogether 
false. a P . 

The pretended cruelties exercised 
against the Indians, were not less unfoun- 
ded. If, in the times of the first conquest, 
acts of violence were unfortunately ine- 
vitable, yet the Spanish domination labor- 
ed assiduously to disseminate among the 
aborigines the elements of religion, of in- 
struction, and of tranquillity. * * * * 

“« No exact idea exists in Europe of the 
magnificence which the Spauish American 
cities still retain, notwithstanding the de- 
vastations of war, and the comparative 
inaction to which they are consigned by 
the unstable political condition of the 
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country. They possess even yet some 
appearance of ‘order and of local admin. 
istration ; and this fact readily becomes in- 
telligible, when it is remembered that j in 
Spain, as in her colonies, the central pow- 
er has but limited action over the provin- 
ces, which themselves administer their re. 
venues, and whose interests are protected 
by admirab'e municipal laws. Whoever 
indeed, wishes to realize what has been 
the past splendor of Spain, must go to her 
American Colonies to see its traces and its 
proofs, In viewing the last vestiges of this 
marvellous prosperity, it seems as if that 
nation, bending beneath the weizht of its 
necessity of 
diffusing over other countries the superfla- 
ous excess of its force and its vitality, 

* Such was, in few words, the state of 
New- Spain under the domination of the 
Metropolis: let us pext examine what 
Mexico has become under the régime of 
In lepe ndence. 

“ Immediate ly after ~ 1e entrance of Ttur- 
bide into Mexico, at the id of the ingur- 
gent army, the Constitue wo Congress met, 





own greatness, was under t 


and, in M iy, 1822, proc 1imed this general 
Emperor. But the jealousy of his bro- 
thers in arms applied itself very soon to 
making him unpopular, and 
held authority for some months, he was 


after having 


dethroned, exiled, and outlawed. 
The supreme executive power, com- 


posed of generals Bravo, Michelena, and 
Vi toria, governed until the latter was 
elected the first President of the Republic. 


“ Hereupo .It irbide, whom the 
recovering power had followed in 
left Europe, landed in July, 1824, near 
Tampico, and did not fear to trust himself 
to the loy ilty of the governor « this city 
General Lagarza. The latter welcomed 


him warmly, loaded him with attentions, 


hope vl 
his exile, 





seated him at table, and an hour afterwards 
sent him a priest that he m t confess 
T unhappy Iturbide, the vie- 
tim of his credulity, was shot, in open vio- 
lation of a 

‘As to General Victoria, he continued 


in the Presidency until the regular close of 





himself. 


i nonor. 


; : : : ’ 
his term, in 1828, when he was ré placed 


by Pedraza, who had been legally elected 
But, envivoned by 





to succet d him. 


ful intrigues and ardent rival Pedraza 


was immediately dispossessed, and con- 
strained, for the preservation of his life, 
to fly from Mexico in the disguise of a 


monk. Guerrero came next: he, borne 
to the Presidency by the federal party, was, 
in 1829, overthrown by the Vice-President, 
Bustamante, who got up the revolution 
called that of J ilapa. Guerrero, witha 
pri ‘e set upon his head, like Iturbide, fled 
with precipitation towards the southern 
departments, gained the coast, and took 
refuge on board a Sardinian vessel, com- 
manded by the Genvese captain, Picaluga, 
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This person, to whom Guerrero had im- 
prudently trusted himself, delivered him 
up to the authorities ot Acapulco, by whom 
he was iunmediately shot, and who gave 
fifty thousand dollars to Picaluga as the 
price of his treachery, for which, after- 
wards, in a noble impulse of indignation, 
the city of Genoa pronounced him infa- 
mous. 

“Daring these bloody tragedies and ephe- 
meral reigns, the country suffered, the 
laws were disregarded, morals corrupted, 
and commerce impoverished. 

“ Nevertheless, Bustamante maintained 
himself in the Presidency until 1833, when 
Santa Anna, who had been one of the 
boldest agents of revolution, and who be- 
gan to feel strong in his popularity, teok 
ap arms against Bustamante, beat him, for- 
ced him into exile, and re-established Pe- 
draza, who was attached to the federal 
party. But, weary at length of laboring 
only for others, Santa Anna now chose to 
work more efliciently for himself. In 
1834 he overthrew the federal party, seiz- 
edon the Presidency, and kept it until 
1836. At this period the hostilities, which 
had broken out between Mexico and Texas, 
determined him to commit the executive 
power to General Barragan. He took the 


command of the army, and in the course of 


the war fell into the hands of the Texians. 
Whilst these events were taking place, 
Bustamante returned from exile; his party 
regained the ascendancy; and he was 
again raised to the Presidency, which he 
retained for nearly five years. — 

“ Meanwhile, Santa Anna, who, with his 
customary dexterity, had obtained his liber- 
ty from the Texians, thanks to an illusory 
engagement to acknowledge their indepen- 
dence, deeming it opportune to hold nim- 
self aloof for a time, retired to his hacienda 
near Vera Cruz, where he lay in wait until 
events should recall him into active life. 

“Santa Anua being on one side, other am- 
bitions began to appear. General Urrea 
pronounced against Bustamante in 1840, 
made him prisoner in the government-pa- 
{, and proclaimed Gomez Farias 
At length, the dispossessed 
President escaped fxom the hands of the 
insurgents, aud rallied around him some 
faithful troops. A struggle ensued, and 
fortwo weeks a fire was ke pt up, with 





lace itse 


in his place. 
I 
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more noise than effect, as it did little more 
than to destroy some houses and a portion 
of the palace of government. 
" * * * * 

“Invested anew with the Presidency, 
Bustamante decreed a general amuesty, 
and annulled the laws promulgated during 
his cay tivity, declaring that, in this inter- 
yal, the Republic had been acephalous. 
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“A year only had elapsed, and on the 
8th of August, 1841, General Paredes, 
Governor of New Gallicia, pronounced at 
Guadalajara against Bustamante, collected 
on the way twothousand men, and marched 
on the city of Mexico, before which, by a 
concerted movement, Santa (nna presente d 
himself atthe same time. After thirty-five 
days of skirmishing, this last was proclaim- 
ed Provisional President by the army, and 
made his solemn entry into the city of 
Mexico on the 6th of October, whilst Bus- 
tamante proces ded by way of Vera Cruz 
to Europe, carrying with him the fruit of 
his economies, and the memory of his past 
greatness. 

“‘ Since that time, Santa Anna has dispo- 
sed at will of the destinies of the empire 
of Montezuma. He has been recently 
elected to the Presidency for five years; 
and some persons Zo 80 far as to asc ribe to 
him the same ambitious views, which led 
to the downfall and death of Iturbide. 

“ But Santa Anna is too clear-sighted to 
allow himself to be caught by the vain 
show of a tithe, which would surronnd him 
with perils, without augmenting his author- 
ity ; if he clings to power, it is less for 
the lustre which it throws around him, than 
for the effective advantages it imparts. A 
soldier of fortune, he has embraced all 
sides successively, according to the neces- 
sities of his interest. At first, a eubaltern 
officer in the Spanish troops, he joined the 
insurrection in 1820, because he saw it 
strong and sustained. He obtained from 
Iturbide the command of the eighth regi- 
ment of infantry, and was by him made a 
brigadier. An enter prising character, some 
military talents, 
above all, the ability he manifest 
affair of the unfortanate expedition of (the 
Spanish) General Barradas, drew to him the 
public attention and confidence.* A mix- 
ture of Spanish and of Indian bleod, Santa 
Anna has the art of one, and the force of 
the other. His black eye is full of subtlety 
and of fire; and he preserves at fifty all 
the vigor of an earlier age. Cruel some- 
times even to ferocity, he cansed, in 1835, 
the Texian detachments, which hi: 
rendered, to be shot, in contempt of the 
terms of ¢ )pitulation. Fond of popularity, 
be does not shrink from any means of 
preserving it, and he is often to be seen at 
I ifounded in the crowd, and 


betting a dollar in favor of one of the 
combatants, lik 

“Tt would be wrong, however, to im- 
agine that the dictatorship, which he exer- 
cises, is destined to be durable. Germs of 
profound discontent are developing them- 
selves around him: the different chiefs 
who have aided him to overturn Busta- 


extreme suppleness, and 
PT 


in the 


1 sur- 


‘ Le 
cock-tights, ¢ 


» the lowest 7 pe 


* M. de Mofras should have added, that subsequently tohis reverses in Texas, Santa Anna reg ined 
his popularity, by his efforts agaiust the French at Vera Cruz. 
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ready his enemies, they will 
The most to be feared 
‘nce and 
alter 


mante, are al j 
soou be his rivals. 
of all, by reason of his intelligé 
courage, is General Paredes, who, 
giving the signal of the revolution, has fal- 
len into disgrace, and lives retired in a little 
interior town ; in the south, towards Aca- 
pulco, Geueral Bravo has managed to place 
himself in a sort of independence ; and 
General Urrea, all-powerful in the rich pro- 
vinces of Jalisco, Sinaloa, and Sonora, has 
by no means renounced the hope of sepa- 
rating them from the central government, 
and of rendering them free, under the de- 
nomination of ‘States of the West.’ Busta- 
mante, on his side, 
regaining power, flattering himself that the 
wiil of the nation will recall bim from Ltaly, 
whither he has retired; and the Generals 
Valencia, Gomez Farias, Tornel, and Pe- 
draza, all cherish in their hearts a secret 
hope of elevation to the Presidency. 

“ Santa Annahimself has no faith in the 
duration of his government; he does not 
slumber in a false security of the future; but 
he occupies himself incessantly with the 
augmentation of a private fortune already 
larze. Thus it is, that, realizing, either 
personally or by his contidants, enormous 
profits on the different coutracts made by 
the governmeut, he has received two hun- 
dred thousand dollars on the tobacco muno- 
poly ; a hundred thousand on the licenses 
granted to English houses; and two han- 
dred thousand on the million employed in 
part the last year in making purchases of 
arms in Europe. 

“ This example, which the highest func- 
tionaries do not tear to give, finds numer- 
ous imitators amoug the 8 ibordinate €im- 
ployés. Iucredible disorder pervades the 
publi administration of Mexico. Attacks 
by armed banditii aud murders are of 


extreme frequency in all the provinces, on 
all the highways; and rot a week passes 
thatthe diligences from Mexico and Puebla 


are not robbed in the very environs of those 
Otficers cause robberies to be com- 
to divide 


cil ies.” 


mitted by their troops, in order 


with them the spoils of travellers ; aud it is 
well remembered that Colonel Yanez, 
wu0se band robbed aud killed the Swiss 
Consul at Mexico, M. Mairet, in 1835, was 
the friend and aid-de-camp of General 
Santa Anna, then as now President.”— 
Tom. i. p. 1-17. 


M. de Mofras wrote the foregoing in 
the year 1843. It will be seen how 
just a conception he had formed of the 
relative position of Generals Santa 
Anna and Paredes. In November, 


* It is due to General Paredes to say, that, while he was in command at Guadalajara, he 
banditti in the department of Jalisco; and any officer of like vigor might do th 
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has not lost all chance of 
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1844, Paredes, then at Guadalajara, in 
command of an expeditionary force des. 
tined for Sinaloa, placed himself at the 
head of a new revolution, which hurled 
Santa Anna from power, drove him ip 
turn into exile, and resulted in the ele- 
vation of General Herrera. And, be. 
fore another year had elapsed, Paredes 
again pronoun ed, while near San Luis 
Potosi, in command of troops ‘intended 
for the invasion of Texas, and this time 
himself assumed the Presidency, thus 
continuing to the present time the se- 
ries of revolutions, but holding power 
by a tenure as precarious as his prede- 
cessors, and subject at any moment to 
be overthrown by Santa Anna, Urrea, 
Arista, or Almonte. 

We do not undertake to avouch the 
perfect accuracy of M. de Mofras’ state- 
ments concerning the means by which 

Santa Anna has acquired his great 
wealth ; but the general fact, certainly, 
has universal credence in Mexico. And 
the disorder, which he alleges as per- 
vading most of the branches of adminis- 
tration, is undeniable. Indeed, he hasun- 
der-stated rather than exaggerated, the 
state of dilapidation and anarchy into 
which the Mexican Republic, with all 
its vast natural resources, has unfor- 
tunately sunk. ‘Torn every year by 
military revolutions,—distracted by per- 
sonal ambitions and the fury of party 
passions,—its internal gre es wast- 
ed by the incursions and depredations 
of the border Indians,—with two great 
sections of country, Yucatan and Cali- 
fornia, in a state of permanent revolt, 
—nearly all such of its eminent public 
men as have survived the vicissitudes of 
civil war, having gone through an ap- 
prenticeship to experience, in the sul- 
terings of foreign exile,—its finances in 
utter ruin,—industry, commerce, edu- 
cation, all internal affairs in the lowest 
stage of depression and misery,—the 
highways throes ged by banditti,—sub- 
ject, by the mal- administration of its in- 
ternational affairs to many millions of 
unpaid claims due to England, France 
and the United States,—such is now the 
miserable the rich, great 
and populous Mexican Republic. 


condition of 


M. de Mofras has drawn a graphic 
picture of the never-ending revolution- 
broke up the 

» same in the department of 


Puebla, which is rendered infamous by the unchecked highway rebberies, which are so freq: uent at the 


pass of El Pinal and elsewhere in that department. 
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ary changes, to which the tenure of ex- 
ecutive power in Mexico has been sub- 
separation from the Mo- 

Except Victoria, we 
of her Presi- 
dents. who has not either obtained the 
office, or been deprived of it, by extra- 
constitutional means. Pedraza is elected 
to the Presidency, and a tumult puts 
Guerrero in his | In like manner, 
Bustamante is substituted for Guerrero; 
Pedraza yy Bustamante; again for 
Bustama Santa Anna; Herrera for 
Santa vas ; and Paredes for Herrera. 
To us, in the United States, who, now 
for seventy years « f inde pendent gov- 


ject, sil ce ] el 
ther Country. 


believe, there is not one 


ace. 


ernment, have seen the d lepositorie s of 
the supreme executive power designa- 
ted by public suffrage in the forms of 


law, and the chief magistrate peaceful- 
ly pursuing his official career until it 
shall have been determined by his own 
conclusion of his regular 
without a single in- 
of constitutional 


decease or the 
term of election, 
stance of dev 


irrecularitvy.—and in whose 


lation or 
whole his- 


tory ther “is not a single case of death 
or forced ex patriation for political cause, 
—to us, in view of all this, the vicissi- 
tudes of power in Mexico, in respect of 


a sufficiently strange 
condition and 
But the con- 
Mexican 


persons. constitute 
and anomalous fact in the 
history of that Republic. 


stitutianal vicissitudes of the 


Republic are equally « xtraordinary. —_— 
The Mexican, like our own, is a govem- 
ment of written constitutions. Fifty- 


now ¢ lapse d since the 
this 
which time, not a 
has in its or- 
inciples, and but one, and that 
its organic forms; and 
consecrated as 
prescriptive veneration 
whole p ople of the United 
Whilst, in Mexico, new Con- 
stitutions have been almost as frequent 
as new Presidents, and each subsisting 
Constitution is unhesitatingly set aside 
from time to time, as so much waste 
paper, by whatever ephemeral chief 
happens to sway for the moment the 
destinies of the Re public. 

However, it % but just towards 
Mexico to say, that a comparison of our 
case with hers is not, perhaps, a per- 
fectly fair one; since the political or- 
ganization of the United States is a 
much more stable and surely working 


seven years have 
constitutional organization of 
Union: during all 
single change 
gan ic p! 
wimp tant, 1n its 
it has Jong since become 
it wert by the 
of the 
States. 


been made 
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machine, as the experience of two ge- 
nerations demonstrates, than even the 
old established governments of Euro ype 
In that period of time, we 
have enjoyed uninterrupted political 
order and domestic peace, while Gr at 


posse ss, 


Britain, Russia, France, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Naples, indeed, nearly every 


other primary European ste ite, have 

pach in their turn, and some of them 
more than once, been cursed with vio- 
lent public convulsions, and sanguin ary 
civil wars, the occurrence of which in 
any country is the true test of a radical 
deficiency in its political or social orga- 
nization. A late English pamphleteer 
proposes to put the United States to 
the ban of all Europe, of our 
imputed absence of internal and exter- 
nal legal order: showing, in this, not 
only the most stolid ignorance in regard 
to the condition of the United States, 
but also the blindest stupidity in regard 
to that of Great Britain. 

M. de Mofras contrasts, in the ex- 
tract we have given, the flourishing 
of Mexico while subject to Spain, 
its misery as inde pe ndent Re- 


be cause 


state 


and 


public. Doubtless, he is in some de- 
gree ight, so far as “sh cts the mere 
fact; but he is not right in arguing that 
no sufticient inducements existed in 


Me xi oO to impel her to throw ( ft th e 
yoke of the Mother Country. He 


does not expose, either ly or 
truly, the 


causes of the great revolu- 
tie hary movement 


ce mpl te 


, whic -h ‘dissolve d the 
tie between Spain and her colonies in 
America. The colonial monopoly itself 
was o- adequate cause of revolution. 

In addition to all the direct advanta- 
res in derived from this colonial mo- 
nopoly, Spain drew from Mexico annu- 
ally, a net revenue of ten millions of 
dollars, for objects in no sort or de gree 
Mexican. It was, therefore, a very 
simple question, to wit, whether the 
people of Mexico should be governed, 
and their resources employed, for their 
or for that of Spain. Why 
one in itself, 
to inde pend- 
expected fruits ?— 


own benefit, 
has the change, a 
from « olonial vassalage 
ence, failed of it 
Why has conv satin succeeded convul- 
sion in Mexico, almost as regularly as 
the revolving year? M. de Mofras ex- 
plains, in part, this important fact; and 
we shall complete the explanetion. He 
proceeds to say : 


cood 








‘The composition of the Mexican army 

sufficiently accounts for these extraoidl- 
nary facts. It is recruited in part by the 
aid of countrymen and Indiaus torn by 
force from their villages, and in part among 
the criminals shut up in the prisons and 
penitentiaries. I was myself informed by 
a Mexican colonel at Guadal: yjara, that, in 
order to supply the place of deserters, he 
had caused the eight hundred mualefactors 
in the public prison to be paraded before 
him i squads, in order to choose from 
among them the best-lookiug and must ro- 
bust men. This being done in the first 
ylace, he then inquired of each one the 
length of his punishment, and a convict, 
for instance, who had been condemned to 
imprisonment at hard labor for ten years, 
had the residue of his punis shment remitted, 
on condition of his serving five years ina 
regiment. What could be expected from 
such soldiers? In Europe, the gilitary 
uniform is, for him who wears it, an hon- 
orable distinction. The army is purified 
constantly by turning over the criminals to 
penitentiary establisiments. In Mexico, 
the difference between the galley-slave and 
the soldier is almost null, since, as we see, 
the regiments are filled up by means of 
miserable bandits. 

“ Desertion cannot fail to be very creat 
in an army where no military discipline is 
exercised, where no authority is respected : 
the countrymen escape and regain their 
farms, while the malefactors rejoin their 
bands, or hide themselves in the suburbs 
of the cities. 

+ - « & * 


“Tn spite of the efforts of the new Presi- 
dent (S nt 1 Anna) to augment the military 
dicecalaaeten 8s of Me sxico, he hi is only succee “le d 
thus far, in forming an effective force of 
twenty thousand soldiers, in rags, bare- 
foot in great part, and armed with bad 
English muskets. 

“The regiments of infantry are com- 
monly composed of two battalions, and 
are commanded by a colonel. Each bat- 
talion, under the ‘orde rs of a lieutenant- 
colouel, and frequently of an honorary col- 
onel, is at the n ost of three hundred men 
and many of them do not count one hun- 
dred and fifty. The companies, of twenty- 
five to thirty men, have for commander a 
lieut enant-colonel or major, to whom are 
ed a captain, two lieutenants, and two 





sub-lieutenants, that is to say, one officer for 


four soldiers. There are the same dispro- 
portions and the same disorders in the caval- 
ry, and squadrons of fifty men include six 
or seven Officers. 

“ The artillery wonld find it difficult to 
assemble thirty tield-pieces, mounted and 
of the same calibre: as to siege, hill, and 
coast batteries, workmen, bridge-equi- 


pages, and ariillery -train, they are things 
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wholly unknown, Almost all the powder 
even has to be bought in the United States 
or in England. 

“ The engineer-arm, which is quite on q 
level with the artillery in regard to mas. 
ricl, 18 com pose dofa battalion of two hun. 
dred men in garrison at Matamoros, and 
of a company gocupying the barracks, 


ridiculously called the citadel of Mexico, 
2 * a om M 


“Tt will be perceived, that, judging from 
the number and composition of the dats.’ 
majors, the Mexican army ought to exceed 
that of all Europe united; fur thoagh it 
has hardly twenty thousand soldiers, it 
Counts twenty-fou 

‘* Besides, if mere individual c urage jg 
not wanting either 
still it is not sustaine ‘d by that ardor of pa- 
tri itism, which enables men to bear up 
patiently under sufferings, privations, and 
facilitates the 


fF, 


r thousand officers. 


to officers or 


1 
S8Oldl ers, 


reverses, and 
achievements. 


greatest 


‘* Composed of six (seven) millions of 
inhabitants, Mexico is subjected to the in- 
trigues of six or seven thousand officers; 
und * * * this beautiful country, so pros. 
perous and so opulent when it was called 
New- ‘Sp iin, is now crushed beneath a mil- 
itary de spotisin. 

‘*The military marine only counts, at 
Vera Cruz, two new steamers, and an old 
one which has become unseaworthy, to- 
gether with aschooner of one hundred and 
fifty tons burden, armed with four guns,— 
and on the Pacific, three revenue cutters 
carrying each four carronades,—all com- 
manded by Mexican officers, and manned 
by sailors of all nations, except the two 
h the otlicers, and 
commanders were wholly English, but the 
ae ‘ers, who belonged to the English na- 

, left at ee eud ofa year’s service. 

‘At every point of the Mexican terri- 
mth » magnificent works of fortification, 
erected at great cost by the Spaniards, are 


steamers, of W crews, 


falling into ruins. The frontiers of the 
North are stripped, and the northern pro- 
viuces wasted by hordes of savages, who 


advance to wit 
city of Mexico. 
“Under the r gime of the Me 

a wise combination of missions nia pre Ste 
dios arrested the depredations of the Indi- 
ans, and spread among their tribes the 
blessings of religion and the lizhts of civil- 
ization. The strategic line, which com- 
prehended an extent of more than twelve 
hundred leagues, began at the port of San 
Francisco and at Monterey, in Upper Cali- 
fornia, and descended from north to south 
as far as San Diego. From that point, it 
sent off two branches, two 
coasts of Lower California; then, crossing 
the Colorado of a West, it followed the 
tio Gila, passed the Sierra Madre, and af- 


hin thirty leagues of the 


ropol is, 


to embrace the 


eS 
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ter having covered New Mexico and Tex- 
as, it came to a termination at the extremity 
of Florida, thus dividing America in its en- 
tire breadth, and placing the shores of the 


Atlantic in Communication with those of 


the South Sea. 

« Within this line, the governors and 
indefatigable missionaries collected colon- 
ists, —tounded pueblos, or villages com- 
yosed of Spaniards and converted Indians, 
—taught them the cultivation of the earth, 
the exploitation of the mines, and me- 
chanic arts. ‘These various points, secured 
by presidial companies, were connected 


ogether, and formed a complete system of 
tog I ) 


colonization and defence. 

“ The Jesuits had the glory of first con- 
ceiving, and in part executing, this admir- 
able plan, so worthy of the vast enterprises 
of that famous society. 

“What remains of this once powerful and 
compact o1 ganization? Ruins and anarchy. 
So that now, when a traveller, stopping 
before the ruins of some old edifice, asks 
what it was built for, the answer invariably 
is: ‘That was a college, a charch, or bar- 
racks—in the time of the King,’ 

“Tn a financial point of view, the situ- 
ation of Mexico is not less deplorable.— 
Her revenues do not reach fifteen mil- 
lions: her expenses exceed eighteen mil- 
lions, and it is remarkable, that of this 
budget the army alone absorbs thirteen 
millions. It is idle for the creditors of 
Mexico to be looking for repayment. This 
is impossible in the actual circumstances. 
—The internal debt alone exceeds four- 
teen millions of dollars; that of England 
amounts to ten millions seven hundred and 
twenty thousand po inds sterling; and the 
claims of the United States and France to a 
large sum in addition. 

: + ce © e . 


“How different this disastrous state of 
the finances of Mexico from that under 
the Spanish government! The revenue 
then exceeded twenty millions: j 
of four millions was sent every year to Ha- 
yana and to the Philippines, and a clear 


a subsidy 


surplus of six millions to Spain. 

“Such is the into which Mexico 
has fallen under the new of things, 
which rendered her independent of Spain.” 


state 


state 


—T'om. i. p- 17-2). 


In these facts, we have, undoubtedly, 
the immediate cause of all the miseries 
of the Mexican Republic. It is the 
army, which consumes the revenues 
of the country, and keeps its finances 
in a state of perpetual dilapidation. It 
is the army, which, in the hands of one 
chief after another, interferes in- 
cessantly in public affairs, to annul 
elections, dispossess the constituted 
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authorities, and change the constitution 
of government. It is the army which 
Maintains that worst of all despotisms, 
the despotism of a military anarchy, 
not unlike that of the Mamelukes of 
Egypt. Other facts contribute to the 
general result in a less degree. One 
is, the absurd system of commercial 
prohibitions and monopolies, which fills 
the land with smugglers, and leads to 
corruption and abuses of all sorts in 
the civil administration. Another is, 
the reckless irregularity of Mexico in 
all her international relations, which 
keeps her always embroiled with for- 
eign governments, with France and 
England, for instance, not less than 
with the United States. But the 
primary cause of all the degradation of 
Mexico, is the army, which, in a spirit 
of rapacious anarchy, and with its 
miserable military factions, any of 
them strong enough to seize power but 
none of them strong enough to con- 
solidate and maintain it, constitutes the 
standing curse of the Republic. 

The remarks of Sir Woodbine 
Parish, in regard to Buenos Ayres, are 
to the point, and are just and true. 
He says: 


‘‘The present political state of the pro- 
vinces of La Plata is certainly very dif- 
ferent from what was expected by the 
generality of those who originally took an 
interest in the fete of those new countries. 
It is, however, a state of things not confin- 
ed to the Republic: we shall find, more or 
less, the same scenes, the same violent 
party struggles, the same continual changes 
of government, the same apparent inca- 
pacity for arriving at anything like a set- 
tled political organization, in almost every 
one of the several independent states into 
which the old possessions of Spain on the 
New Continent have resolved themselves ; 
and this under circumstances, to all appear- 
ance, the most dissimilar with regard to 
the locality, climate, soil, language, wants 
and physical condition of the inhabitants ; 
with no one common element, in fact, in 
their composition, save their having been 
all born, brought up, and habituated to the 
same colonial system of the Mother-Coun- 
try. 

* * * Bd ” 

“ When the struggle came, the question 
of their independence was soon settled ir- 
revocably ; but, as to the elements for the 
construction at once of anything like a good 
government of their own, they certainly 


did not exist. 
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‘“‘Under these circumstances, what was 
perfectly natural took place. In the ab- 
sence of any other real power, that of mil- 


itary command, which hi ad grown out of 


the war, obtained an ascendancy, the in- 
fluence of which, in all the new states, be- 
came soon apparent. They fell, in fact, 
all of them, more or less under military 


despotism.”—Buenos Ayres and the Pro- 


vinces of the Rio de la Plaia, p.7 
Still, in rightly fixing on the army 


as the immediate cause of the calamities 
of the country, M. de Mofras stops short 


of that, which, in a practical point of 


view, it is desirable to understand, 
namely, how the army came to acquire 
so much power in public affairs, and 
why the country does not rise up as 
one man and rid itself of such an in- 
tolerable tyranny. . 

We shall be able to see our way to 
the solution of this problem, if we 
compare the history of Mexico, in two 
or three particulars, with that of the 
United States. 

In the first place, the long duration 
of the war of independence in the 
Spanish Colonies, tended to make the 
civil subordinate to the military men. 
Remember how deplorable was the 
condition of the United States at the 
close of our war of independence, and 
how much the great virtue of ONE MAN 
did to 
events which have occurred in Mexico. 
Suppose, with us, the 
peace with England had been delayed 
eight years longer: what would then 
have been our condition? Would not 
our finances have been in the last degree 
of disorder? Might not the army have 
become the predominant power in the 
state? Might not military factions 
have taken the place of political parties 
in the United States? Certainly, there 
is room to fear that such might have 
been the case, if we had been compelled 
to continue the war, and to hold our- 
selves constantly armed against in- 
vasion, for fifteen or twen ty years, by 
reason of a failure for all that period to 
make peace with Great Britain. 

In the second place, it is to be con- 
sidered, that not only were the people 
of the British Colonies better fitted 
than those of Spain to carry on inde- 
pendent government, by their past ex- 
perience and training,—not only were 
the former of that British race mixed 
of Celt, and Roman, and Teutonic, and 


Mevico. 


save us from the same train of 


conclusion of 
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Norman, which seems to be endowed 
with a peculiar aptitude for the busi- 
ness of empire,—but, in addition to 
this, and above all, the relations of the 
question of caste constitute an all-con- 
trolling difference between the condi- 
tion of Mexico and of the United 
States. Race is the key to much that 
seems obscure in the history of nations. 
Throughout the world, the spectacle is 
everywhere the of the whiter 
race ruling the less white, through al] 
gradations of color, from the fairest En- 
ropean down to the darkest African. Op 
every throne of Europe, (except Tur- 
*y, ) there sits a sovereign of Norman 

- Teutonic lineage. In Africa, wher- 
ever stable government exists, either 
Europeans rule, (for even Mohammed 
Aliisa Macedonian by birth,)—or, if na- 
tive dynasties exist, it is the dark Arab 
or Moor, who rules the yet darker abo- 
riginal African. In Asia, it is for the 
most part the same; the European 
dominating over Hindus, Arabs, Malays, 
Chinese, wherever he chooses to appear 
and to assert his supremacy of intellec- 
tual and moral force ; and elsewhere the 
same relation of color existing, wheth- 
er in the shape of a Manchu dynasty 
in China, a Mongol in Hindostan, ora 
Turkish in Syria and Arabia. In 
America, the aboriginal Red man and 
the imported Black man, are every where 
subject to the White man. And, to 
narrow the question down to the case 
of Mexico and the United States, the 
remarkable difference between the two 
is, that, while in the latter the ruling 
white race constitutes about six-serenths 
of the whole population, in the former 
it constitutes only Assu- 
ming the population of Mexico to consist 
of seven million human we 
must set down six millions as composed 
of Indians or half- In a society 
thus constituted, we look in vain for 
those enlightened popular masses, with- 
out possessing which, no country has 
the first elements of a free represent- 
ative Democracy. 

In the third place, owing to the vast 
magnitude of the Spanish Empire in 
America, and the want of geographical 
or personal association between its sev- 
eral members, it happened, when they 
fell off from the Mother Country, that 
the gravest difficulty arose to decide 
what should be the constituent parts 
of each independent Republic. ‘The 


same, 


one-seventh. 
beings, 


breeds. 
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greatest of the men of the Spanish 
American Revolution, Bolivar, after 
succeeding to combine three of the old 
colonial governments, Caracas, Bogota 
and Quito, into one Republic, sank under 
the attempt to add a fourth, Lima, and, 
in the endeavor to effect this, Colombia 
itself was dissolved. Buenos Ayres, 
claiming to be the capital, in the new 
state of things, of all which its Viceroy 
had swayed in the old, has tormented 
itself by the fruitless effort to prevent 
the separation of Upper Peru, Uru- 
guay and Paraguay. And Mexico has 
been actuated by the same fatal pride. 
The Mexican Republic might, indeed, 
have kept together most of the former 
parts of New Spain, if the great cen- 
tral provinces had been content with, 
or had been able to carry on, the /ede- 
ral system; but the moment those 
great central provinces overturned the 
federal, and adopted the central, system, 
that moment the Republic lost her hold 
of the remoter provinces. Ever since 
that day, the Republic has been wear- 
ing itself out in the struggle to with- 
stand the centrifugal tendencies of Yu- 
catan, California, New Mexico and 
Texas. The ten years of warfare 
against Yucatan and Texas have been 
replete with disasters, military and 
political, to the whole Republic, and 
have afforded a pretext for keeping up 
alarge army, after all cause of fear 
from Spain had utterly ceased. 

Finally, (not to extend this course 
of remark too far,) Mexico has un- 
doubtedly suffered greatly in her rela- 
tions with England, France, and the 
United States. Was it by their fault 
or hers ? 

If the United States alone had dis- 
putes with Mexico, there might be an 
appearance of plausibility in ascribing 
their origin to the desire, which the 
American Government has entertained, 
to obtain the cession of Texas and a 
part of California. But inquiry will 
show these disputes to have been prior 
to, and in their nature and cause wholly 
independent of, the question of Texas. 
The causeless delay of Mexico to ratify 
treaties, their non-execution by her 
when ratified, the plunder and oppres- 
sion of our citizens in various parts of 
Mexico while peacefully engaged in 
agricultural or commercial pursuits, 
under the guaranty of treaties and of 
the laws of the land, her suffering our 
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public agents to be robbed and insulted, 
the intolerable abuses and violences 
perpetrated under the cover of revenue 
law by the officers of her ports of en- 
try,—these things, and many others of 
the same character, which Mexico has 
done or permitted to our injury, cannot 
derive the least justification or excuse 
from any act of the United States. 

M. de Mofras developes (tom. i. ch. 
2,) the series of injuries committed by 
Mexico against the subjects of England 
and France, which have involved her 
in a continual controversy with these 
two governments, which, so far as 
France was concerned, led to mutual 
hostilities, and on account of which 
neither government has yet received 
from her full satisfaction; besides 
which, new causes of grievance arise 
every day. We are in the same con- 
dition : having larger unsatisfied claims 
on Mexico for injuries she has inflicted 
on the public agents and private citizens 
of the United States. 

All these things prove, that, if Mex- 
ico suffers in her relations with other 
powers, it is, primarily, because of her 
own domestic disorganization, the in- 
stability of her institutions, the anarchy 
of her government, and the misman- 
agement of her international affairs. 
To be respected by others, a nation, 
like a woman, must begin by respect- 
ing herself. 

M. de Mofras, in view of the magni- 
tude of French interests in Mexico, 
and the condition of things there, urges 
on his government the importance of 
keeping up unioterrupted diplomatic 
relations with the Republic, and ac- 
crediting to it representatives of dis- 
tinguished character. And his idea of 
the description of persons to be em- 
ployed, and of the mode of negociating, 
in Mexico, is worthy of note. 


“ Whatever may befall Mexico, it is de- 
sirable for our Government (France) to 
maintain continuous relations with that 
country, to preserve a market so precious 
for our commerce, and to have distinguish- 
ed representatives to defend our interests 
there. This last point is all-essential, for 
business is not conducted in the republics 
of Spanish America in the same way it is 
in Europe. Morgue and violence must be 
carefully avoided. To write little and talk 
much, to be perfectly acquainted with the 
language of the country, to have honorable 
antecedents, a character serious without 
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pedantry, and firm without inte mperance ; 
to be able, w ithout discarding one’s digni- 
ty, to bend easily to the familiarity of Span- 


ish manners; such is the combination of 


qualities indispensable in a European agent 
in Mexico.”—T'om, i. p. 36. 

But, says M.de Mofras, (tom. i, p. 
25,) the United States have, from the 
start, manifested a purpose to dismem- 
ber Mexico.—The only act of the Ame- 
rican Government, on which such a 


charge can be based, (anterior to the 


subsisting question of the annexation of 


Texas to the Union) is the fact, that 
we have, at sundry times, and for am- 
ple consideration, sought to obtain from 
Mexico an amicable cession of certain 
portions of her territory adjoining the 
United States. These are provinces, 
which, for causes wholly independent 
of the United States, Mexico cannot 
keep; which she ruins herself in 
trying to keep ; and which the whole 
power of the United States, if cordially 
exerted in her behalf, would not suffice 
to enable her to keep. And the great 
error, which Mexico has committed, has 
been, the supposing that her national 
honor would be wounded by her con- 
senting to such amicable cession. How 
can it be dishonorable to Mexico to do 
that, which, in analogous circumstan- 
ces, Spain has done, nay, fabs ich France 
has doné by the hand of ! Napoleon in 
the very zenith of his aoe ! They 
ceded to us Louisiana and [lorida, 
without deeming themselves dishonor- 
ed by the act; and it has been a mis- 
placed and unfortunate pride, which 
has induced Mexico to refuse to treat 
with us on the subject of Texas. 

3ut the statesmen of Mexico have, 
unhappily, seen proper to take such a 
view of the subject. And what have 
been the consequences ? We will state 
them in the words of M. de Mofras. 

“The Congress of Texas is in favor of 
annexation to the United States; and it is 
easy to conceive how much this measure, 
if it be acc ap ere 2d, will make worse the 
position of Mexico, which will thus find 
herself in danger of being gradually swal- 
lowed up,—at the south, by the Americans 
of the new State,—at the north, by those 
who have already attempted the conquest 
of New Mexico,—and at the west, by those 
who am to make of Upper California 
another Texas. 

‘It is interesting to consider the succes- 
sive dismemberments, which, within afew 
years from now, the old Spanish Vice- 
royalty, transformed into the Mexican Re- 
public, will have undergone. 
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“ Tt will have lost, at the sonth and east, 
Guat ala, Yucatan, Chiapas, and labasco ; 
at the north and west, Texas, Cohahuila, 
Chihuahua, New Mexico, Sonora, aud the 
Californias. It may be said of these pro- 
vinces, as the famous Marquess of Bedmar 
said of the Venetian possessions on the 
maiuoland: ‘That the Republic preserves 
them only for the want 
choose to take them. 

“A column of three thousand troops, 
with some corvettes at hand on both seas, 
would suffice to subjugate the empire of 
Montezuma, the conquest of which would 
be easier now than it was in the time of 
Hernan Cortes.”’"— 7'om. i. p. 27-28. 


of somebody to 


How is + gy to avoid this consum- 
mation? M. de Mofras conceives that 
she has but one possible way, and that 
is, lo adopt the monarchical Jorm of go- 
vernment, with a Soreign prince or 80- 
vereign. He proceeds to say: 


“Itis not now for the first time, that 
the establishment of a European monarchy 
has been indicated as alone competent to 
put an end to the distractions, and extin- 
guish the factions, which desolate this fine 
country. Mr. Zavala, minister of Mexico 
at London, in 1834, had commenced nego- 
tiations on this subject; and, towards the 
close of 1840, Mr. Gutierrez Estrada, one 
of the most honorable men in Yucatan, 
braving the clamors and perhaps the pon- 
iards of some madmen, had the courage to 
print, in the very capital, a book, in which 
he proposed, as the only means of safety, 
the re-establishment of the throne, by call- 
ing to it a foreign prince. 


* * * * * 


“There are few respectable men in 
Mexico, who do notbelong to the religious 
royalist and European party, called the 
clerico-espanol party. The miners, the 
proprietors, the honest merchants, the old 
noblesse, all the families in which. still lin- 
ger the Spanish virtues, sentiments of 
honor, of | yyalty, regret the downtall of the 
royal government, and long in secret for 
its restoration. And the return of the Ame- 
rican Republics to monarchical ideas is, 
certainly, a serious subject of meditae 
tion. ‘j ney have exhausted themselves 
in the acquisition of a disastrous in- 
dependence ; but they have not been 
able to rebuild on the ruins they have 
made, and now find themselves embar- 
rassed by that liberty so dearly bought. 
Without speaking of the United States, 
where the tendencies oj the loyalist party 
are wellknown, have we notseen, so long ago 
as 1828, the Liberator, Bolivar, treat with 
our Envoys for the establishment of a 
French prince on the throne of Colombia? 
At Montevideo, the same wishes have 
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been expressed ; and very recently a sim- 


ilar request was mi ide by the 


New Granada. 
“Tt will be understood, of course, so far 





as © : : cgi 
the Catholic religion, and relations of fam- 
ily with the former possessors of this coun- 
try, would be the first conditions exacted 


of any prince, who might be invited to 
re-constitate a monarchical government 
there. 


‘The infantes of Spain, the French prin- 
ces, the archdukes of Austria, fulfil these 
couditions ; and we can affirm that, from 
whatever quarter the competitor may pre- 
sent himself, he would be unanimously 
welcomed by the Mexican populations,” — 


Tom. i. p- 99-32. 
Mofras 


made 


which M. de 
have since be en 


The vieWs, 
here expresses, 
familiar to all, by the discussions of the 
European daily press, and by the pub- 
party 
in Mexico, since the accession of Pare- 
des to power. But we appre hend he 
labors under gross delusion in imacining 
that the whi le, or even a majority of 
the Mexican populations, stand re ady to 
welcome a fore) Nor do we 
understand what he means bya‘ loy al- 
ist party”’ in the United States. Certain 
it 1S, that none of the inducements to 
long after a foreign yoke, which M. de 
Mofras, or anybody « lse, may find in 
Mexico, exist here ; and of all impossi- 
ble things in politics, the most impossi- 
ble is a monarchical government in the 
United States. For the rest, we, on 
the other hand, are firmly 
that nothing but a large foreign army,— 
an army of occupation,—could main- 
tain a foreign throne in Mexico. In 
other words, Mexico would have to be 
invaded and conquered, to effect this 
object. We do not believe France 
is disposed, and we know that neither 
Austria nor Spain is able, to undertake 
the conquest of Mexico. Dou 
the European cabinets have been led to 
by or with M. de Mofras, that 
the Mexicans will themselves, vo- 
luntarily, adopt and support some for- 
pe rsistence in 


lic appearance of a monarchical 


gn power. 


cony inced 


btle SS, 


believe, 


eign prince; but thei 
the scheme will only serve to hasten the 
dismemberment of the Republic. 
M.de Mofras then puts the question, 
W hat are the interests of France in 
this matter ?—To which, he replies, 
that the first object of the 
France should be the establishment in 
Mexico of a monarchy of 


tepublic of 


sgards Mexico, that the profession of 


Pp hicy of 


whatever 
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sort, on a solid foundation, strong enou gh 
to give stability to the government in 
its Se ‘ign and domestic rel: itions ; and, 
secondly, if republican institutions are 
to continue, then the incorporation of 
Mexico in ‘the American Union. But 
the sentiments of M. de Mofras on this 
point are soremarkable, and so worthy 
of attention, that we must give them in 
his own words : 


“ Bat, if Mexico is to preserve republican 
institutions, then her incorporation in the 
Union of the North, it seems to me, would be 
more advantageous to France than her actual 
condition, because our commercial transac- 
tions could not fail, under such a well-organ- 
ized administration as that of the United 
States, to acquire much development. Our 
countrymen would thus enjoy all the guaran- 
ties of liberty, security, justice, which they 
have sought in vain, hitherto, from the Mexi- 
can cabinet, although our government has 
done everything in its power to obtain these 
for them, by energetic reclamations, which 
we hope will not be eluded much longer. 

“ England, besides, would lose by this order 
of things what France would gain. She 
would very soon see the sort of political sove- 
reignty she has imposed on Mexico, and the 
commercial monopoly she exercises there, an- 
nihilated together. She would be enfeebled 
in proportion to the new force, which the 
absorption of this power and of Texas would 
afford to the United States. In fact, the latter 
country, Whose population has already attain- 
ed eighteen millions, would, by this double un- 
ion, be raised to near twenty-five millions; and 
might, perhaps, eventually, be able to realize 
the eternal dream of her Presidents, in carrying 
her frontiers to the isthmus of Panama. 

‘If it ever should be so, the Union would 
command the Pacific Ocean, by the portion of 
ae Territory of Oregon falling to it—b ry the 

Californias,—and by the west c oast of Mexico, 
of Central America and of New Granada. 
To the east, it would be mistress of the Atlan- 
tic, from Canada to the isthmus of Darien, and 
would menace, consequently, all the groups 
of islands situated at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Mexico and in the sea of the Antilles. 

“These immense aggrandizements, Eng- 
land has long perceived the possibility and 
the peril of ; hence, there is every reason to 
bel saeed , according to recent mi inifestations, 
that she will oppose the union of Texas to 
the United States. In fact, she has from the 
beginning, undertaken a sort of patronage of 
that Republic. By the treaties of 1840, she 
obtained from it the concession of the right of 
search, and the — of a million ster 
ling of the Mexican debt to Great Britain ; 
and it was by the interposition of British 
agents, that an armistice was concluded be- 
tween Mexico and Te Xas. 

“ Now, the opposition o° England ‘o the in- 
corporation of Texas into the Union may have 
results the most prejudicial to the great 
American Confederation, because, in a few 
years, the population of Texas from English 
emigrants would greatly exceed the number 
of colonists from the United States: and four 
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or five thousand British subjects becoming law 


ful Texian citizens and voters, would be 
enough to change the majority in the elections, 
and influence, consequently, the action of the 
government of the country and its foreign 
policy. 

“Texas having neither ships nor capital, 
England would thereupon have the supply of 
all objects of consumption, and, by an active 
colonization, might be able to obtain from 
Texas, in exchange for ber manufactures, the 
cotton, which India is not capable of farnish- 
ing, and which she is now forced to buy of 
the United States. 

“The non-annexation of Texas to the Un- 
ior . moreover, would leave the western fron 
tiers of the United States exposed, and, to say 
nothing of the enormous contraband com- 
merce in English goods which might be con 
ducted through Texas, the free navigation of 
the lower waters and of the mouths of the Mis 
sissippi would be compromised, the moment 
England should be seated on the Sabine, the 
Arkansas, and the Colorado of the East. 

“As to Mexico, sbe would only change 
neighbors; and the example of Balize, in 
Yucatan, shows that she would be no great 
gainer by the change 

“ England, it is to be observed, as jealous in 
her policy as she is tenacious in her ambition, 
has been raising obstacles on all sides to the 
agerandizements of the United Stat 

‘She has even taken pains to exaggerate 
their result, pretending that it was important 
to France as well to the other European 
powers, to prevent the too great extension of 
the democratic element in America, because 
it might, sooner or later, reacting from the 
New World on the Old, endanger the exist- 
ence of every throne. 

“ France, I repeat, in case monarchical in 
stitutions cannot be re-established in the Span 
ish Republics, would derive great advan 
tages from their incorporation in the United 
States.” TZ'om. i. p- 32-36. 


CS, 





This passage is important in many 
respects. And it is grateful, especially, 
to find, in a semi-official French publi- 
cation, issued under the auspices of the 
present Ministers, demonstration of the 
utility to us, of the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, nay, of the utility 
of this to France. All M. Guizot’s far- 
fetched objections to this great and wise 
measure, the whole policy of his asso- 
ciation with England to resist it, even 
the very arguments he advanced in the 
Chamb« rs on the subject, are here con- 
futed in advance by the protégé of Mar- 
shal Soult. 

M. de Mofras recurs to this subject in 
various passages of his work, which 
we put together for the reader’s conve- 
nience. 


“Tt is evident that at an epoch, which 
seems by no means remote, when the 
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isthmus of Panama, or the lake of Nica. 
ragua shall have put in communication the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, an equilibrium 
is to be established between the two coasts 
of America, situated to the north and 
the south of the equator. The more tem- 
perate northern regions, presenting a bet 
ter climate than those of the south, cannot 
fail to become as populous as Peru and Chi- 
le. Besides, the northern coast affords num- 
erousarchipelagos and excellent ports ; itis 
in many places bordered by magnificent 
forests abounding in timber; almost every- 
where it has fertile lands, and some re- 
gions, like New Spain, possess metallic 
veins of immense richness. Finally, for 
the voyage from the coast of Africa to that 
of Asia and the Oceanic groups, the Mar- 
quesas, Otaiti, the Sandwich Islands, the 
Marian Islands, the Philippines, seem to be 
scattered along, on purpose to afford touch- 
ing points the most favorable for naviga- 
tion. 

“But of all this vast extent comprised 
between the equator and Beliring’s Straits, 
the South of Oregon and Upper California 
form the part, which, by its central posi- 
tion, seems destined to a quire the great- 
est importance. This last province, es- 
pec ially, has long been the object of ambi- 
tion to the English and the Americans 
Nevertheless, if England should 
anticipate her rival, which is not likely, 


” * i 


there would remain to the people of the 
Union a route to the Pacific Ocean, whick 
the pioneers ot Texas have alre acy traced 
by Santa Fe, Chihuahua, and Sonora. 

‘* As to Mexico, in whatever manner the 
difference between her and France may be 
terminated, I repeat once more, ¢ ther it 
is her destiny to be dismembered and ab- 
sorbed by the United States, or her salva- 
tion lies in the re-establishment of a mon- 
archy. In either case, we (the French) 
have everything to gain, commercially and 
politically, although the latter event would 
be more in sympathy with us, and seems 
to us the safer.” — T'om. 11. p. 322-324. 


* . ca . - 


“ Commodore Jones acted imprudently, 
perhaps, in taking possession of the tow n of 
Monterey ; but, when the thing was done, 
he ought to have kept it, and above all, to 
have taken the port of San Francisco. No 
government in the world would have 
dreamed of dispossessing the United States 
England alone, angry at seeing herself an- 
ticipated, might have protested, perhaps; 
but everybody knows that this power, 
haughty with those who fear her, knows 
how to make concessions, when she meets 
with adversaries who do not choose to be 
intimidated.’’""—7'om. i. p. 314. 

a 6 - * * * 


* We remark as to this, that, on the one hand, while the act of Commodore Jones was fully justifiable, 
under the supposed circumstances, (of Mexico having declared war against the United States,) and his 
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“ At the present moment, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, sure of the support of the 
British Government, is pushing a line of 
forts towards (and into) California. They 
hope that the negotiations commenced a 
few years since by the house of Lizardi of 
London, as agent of Mexico for the cession 
of lands in payment of the English debt, 
and renewed very recently, may be crown- 
ed with success, and thi it this time it will 
not be in Texas or in the interior of New 
Mexico and Sonora, that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment will offer lands, but rz athe sr in U p- 
er California. . 

“ But we think ee Americans have the 
best chance of gaining possession of Cali- 
The movement of sane to- 
West bec omes eve ry di iy 
among the’ back- 
colonists of the western coun- 
ties of the United States. During the last 
three years, many caravans have been mak- 
ing their w: iy to California; and the means 
part of this province 


fornia. 
wards the tar 
more and more marked, 


settlers or 


of resistance on the 


are so feeble, that there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Americans making of it, at this 
very moment, another Texas. And 
the melancholy fanfaronnades, the im- 


of the Mexican Govern- 
United States, on occasion 


pradent menaces, 
ment against the 
of the annexation of Texas, are well calcu- 
lated to hasten this event. 
* * * * * 

“The the port of San 
Francisco is considered, by the Americans, 
of so much importance, that their govern- 
ment has offered that of Mexico a large 
sum (M. de Mofras mistakes the amount, ) 
for the that point. 2 7 ” 
The negotiations were actively pursued by 
the American Plenipotentiary; and it is 
probable that the offer would have been 


possession of 


cession ol 


accepted by the Mexican government, 
which is always in straights for money, bué 
for the representa tions of Englane : 

* * % * * 


“Menof sense in California have long 
beep convinced that the Mexican Govern- 
ment, incapable of governing them, power- 
less to defend them, seeks only to rid itself 
of them by weakly : their territory 
to the English or Americans; the negoti- 
ations which have become public are the 
proot of this fact. All these men see them- 
selves on the point of being delivered up 
to an unpit and the lot of our 
unhappy Canada, that of Spanish Florida, 


se li ng 


ying race; 


gallantry would in that case have proved eminently beneficial to his country, 
inst Monterey entertained by England,)—on the other 
in view of the many injuries for which Mexico owed us indem- 
a hundred proofs of the moderation and forbearance we have always manifested towards 


eon to think it did after all, in defeating a plan ag 
land,the prompt restoration ¢ onterey, 
h ithe | | f Mont 

hity, was one of 


that Republic. 


M. de Mofras certainly docs injustice to the United States in this remark. 
gained infinitely by their transfer to the 
this country shows that they have nothing to 
Indeed, it is only in this country that Catholicism, strong in the strength of perfect freedom, 


Texas have all 
gration of ¢ 
of religion. 


“atholic Irish and Germans t 


Mexico. 
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and of Texas, is not such as to tri inguilize 
them.” It is to Catholic E urope, then, that 
they turn their eyes; for the ry feel deeply, 
that she alone can save them from the do- 
minion of two Powers, whom they fear 
equally ; but it is probable, that, ere long, 
the deluge of the population of the United 
States, flowing on to the West, will inun- 
date this province with its invasion of emi- 
grants. 

‘‘ Although the Senate of the United 
States has rejected the treaty for the an- 
nexation of Texas, it may be taken for cer- 
tain that the accomplis hment of the act of 
union is only postponed, and that it will be 
passed at the next session of the American 
Congress. Then the fate of California will 
have been decided: like New Mexico, it 
will be absorbed by contiguity; aud it is 
doubtful whether the English, notwithstand- 
ing the admirable force of development of 
their government, will be able to be before- 
hand with their rivals in the occupation of 
this fine country. For myself, it is unne- 
cessary to add, that my political sympathies 
are for the Americans; and that, since Cali- 
fornia must change masters, I would deci- 
dedly rather see it in the hands of the Uni- 
ted States than in those of England. © 

; ; - ; 

“ For the rest, it is plain to me, that Cali- 
fornia will belong to any nation whatever, 
which shall send there a corvette and two 
hundred men; and we cannot but applaud 
the patriotic conduct of the English and 
American governments, in seeking to make 
sure in advance of the important points on 
the Pacific Ocean. 

‘‘New Spain tends to complete dissolu- 
tion, the inevitable consequence of her sep- 
aration from the Mother Country. It is 
the destiny of this country to be conquered, 
unless it takes shelter under the protection 
ofa E uropean monare hy, which is its only 
means of salvation. This means is, it seems 
to me, that which France ought to prefer; 
but, for the rest, I think I have proved that 
the actual condition of Mexico is so ruinous 
to our interests, that we should have much 
to gain, commercially and politically, by 
her or in the United States.”— 


T'om.u. p. 61-71. 
For ourselves, we are free to say, that 
we do not cle sire to witness the extine- 


tion of Mexico. We should prefer to 
her live and flourish, in the only 


(as indeed we have some rea- 


Louisiana, Florida, and 
And the immense voluntary emi- 
fear on the score 


United States. 


enjoys advantages of which it is deprived in many of the Catholic states of Europe, 
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way itis possible for her to continue to 
live at all, that is, in close amity with 
the United States. Notwithstanding 
the many injuries which her Govern- 
ment has done, or suffered to be done, 
to the Government and the citizens of the 
United States—notwithstanding this, 
we should deplore to see her pass away, 
like an extinguished planet, from the 
glorious firmament of inde pe ndent 
states. But, in repulsing all the amica- 
ble advances of the United States, and 
at length commencing war against us, 
she has dared the worst ; and the result 
may be, that which M. de Mofras anti- 
cipate s, the complete dissolution and ex- 
tinction of the Mexican Republic. In 
relying, as Mexico does, on the inter- 
vention of England and France in her 
behalf, in case of war between us, she 
reckons on what is morally and politi- 
cally impossible. Otler to mediate be- 
tween us, they might; butto intervene 
bv force, never. England has annera- 
tions of her own to care for in Asia, and 
Africa; and, if a 
played all 


France in game of 
interference 
around, they would soon discover there 
was something to lose on both sides. 
And if they should interfere by force be- 
tween us and Mexico, that interference 
would be the signal of a general war, 
calamitous to us undoubtedly, but still 


were to be 


more so to them, and to the House of 


for it would 
which Can- 
ning long shaking to 
their foundations thrones 
of Europe. For Mexico, for France, 
for England, the and the 
thing to be done, is to resume and to 
maintain the feelings, as well asthe rela- 


Orleans in the first place ; 
be that ** war of opinion,” 
ago pre licted., 


the l 


7 
unstable 


wisest best 


tions of amity with the United States. 

Thus far, we have exhibited 
commented on those parts of the work 
of M. de Mofras, which 
cal character, and relate to Mexico at 
large. We now proceed to those parts 
of it, W hic h concern ( ‘alifornia espe ial- 
ly, (with Oregon.) 


and 


are of a politi- 


M. de Motfras give S, in the body of 


his work, a minute, and apparently ex- 
act and authentic, account of all the prin- 
cipal ports on the west coast of Mexico. 
These are accompanied, in his Atlas, by 


} 


plans and soundings, calculated to be 
extremely useful tothe United States at 
the present time. 

The same remark made in 
regard to military matters, such as for- 


may ve 


Meri ‘0. 


just arrived with Gen’). 
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tifications, organization and distribution 
of forces, and the like ’ along the whole 
coast, both on the Pacific and the Gulf 
of Cortes, from Tk huante pec to San 
Francisco: upon the whole of which 
M. de Mofras furnishes many precious 
details, which, like his plans of the 
ports, are the more valuable, in conside- 
ration of the extreme imperfection and 
E clish charts of 


lifornian coast, and 





erroneousness of tl 
the Mexican and C; 
the scattered sai 











ng directions, which 
alone, heretofore, have been 
for the service of our Navy. 
His account of the p pu ation of Up- 
per California, in 1842, is curious, as 
if the the 
The whole 
at time, (« xc] ISlVE of 


distiiiatel 


accessible 


manifesting slow progress of 


Mexicans in that direction. 
population at tl 
Indians) was only 5,000, 
thus: 


Californians descended from Span- 
NOUN ic atk ows ees x oxo 
Americans from the United States 
English, Scotch, and Jrish....... 300 
European Spaniards. ........... 80 
French (ine! Adi 
Italia: Ss, 
Islanders, 


ng Canadians).... 80 


P ort iguese, 


Germans, 


Sand wich- and others 90 
Mexican colonists.............. 90 
Total. a ae rte ee ae a a Bae 5.000 
To these we re to be adde d, at that 


time, 300 convicts and soldiers who had 
Micheltorena. 
the Americans 
concentrated at Los 
the English 
Barbara and 


Los An- 


Of the 
Were particularly 
Angeles and Branciforte, 
and Spaniards at Santa 
Monterey, and the French at 
celes and Monterey. 

Among the Engli 


were many disc haree 


fore loners, 


sh and 


| or runaway sea- 


Americans 


bulk ol the latter consist- 
ed of em from the West, 
number of whom must have increa 
creatly in the last few years. 


men $3 but the 
the 


sed 


rrants 


This population was distributed as 
follows: 
District of San 


Diero co 2 


Do of Santa Barbara...... S00 

Do of Monte Oe 60 SS ae Swe oe 1,000 

Do of San Francisco......- 800 
Scattered over the country among 

the Missions......... ae 6% 1,100 
Total, spread over a territory of 

about 2,000 square leagues... .5,000 
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Next to the establishments or facto- 
ries of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
of the Russo-American Fur Company, 
in California, the most important fo- 
reign establishment is that of New Hel- 
vetia, near the mouth of the Sacra- 
mento, founded by Captain Sutter, a 


retired officer in the Swiss Guards of 


Charles X. 
Of imports and exports, M. de Mo- 
fras gives the following table : 


Imports under the flag of Mex- 


Do do United States 70,000 
Do do England..... 20,000 
Do do Miscellaneous 10,000 


Total 


yearly value .......$150,000 


Exports ur der the flag of Mex- 
Ne S65,000 


Do do United States 150,000 
Do do England.. ..-. 45,000 
Do do Miscellane ys 20,000 


S280.000 
The articles of « xports were, 
Hides, valued at............ $210,000 
Tallow, do ee eee 55,000 


Peltries, wood and other articles 15,000 








S280.000 





It must not be supp sed that the 
amount of imports and exports under 
the flag of Mexico represents Mexican 
The Mexik ans do not appear 
to have much aptitude for foreign com- 
for a seafaring life; 


vess( ls. 


merce, and none 
for, of eleven vessels trading to or from 


I 


Upper California in 1841, under the 
flag of Mexico, only one, and that a 
schooner of 86 tons, in the service of 


the Californian Government, was Mex- 
ican property 5 all the rest belonging to 
Spaniards, Americans, Englishmen and 


Frenchmen doing business in Mexico. 


Merico. 
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In running over the history of explo- 
ration and discove ry on the Western 
coast of North America, M. de Mofras 
has frequent occasion to notice the dis- 
ingenuous practice of the English navi- 
gators and geographers, in substituting 
English for pre-existing Spanish names 
of places, and thus giving semblance or 
color of prior discovery to England. 
We translate some examples of this. 


Drake had no knowledge of these two 
ports (San Francisco and Bodega,) and 
though he arrived in California thirty-seven 
years after Cabrillo, the English have dared to 
give to the whole country the name of New 
Albion, seeking thus to attribute to themselves 
the honor of the discovery.”’-— Tom. i. p. 98. 

* * * * * * 


‘‘One of the lieutenants of Vizcaino, Mar- 
tin de Aguilar, @@vanced as far as the 43rd 
degree, and gave its name to Cape Blanco, 
for Which Captain Cook made no scruple of 
substituting afterwards the name of Cape 
Gregory, just as Vancouver gave the English 
name of Oxford to Cape Diligencias, discover- 
ed a long time before him by Vizcaino.’'-- Jom. 
i, p. 101. : * ‘ 

‘‘The Spaniards called this the Canal of 
Rosario ; but Vancouver took care to change 
this name to that of Gulf of Georgia, accord- 
ing to the detestable custom of British naviga 
tors, who never fail to substitute English 
names for those previously given by discove- 
rers belonging to other nations.—TZ'om. ii 


p. 13s. 
* * * * * * 
The port of Nootka was discovered, in 
1774, by the frigate Santiago, commanded by 


Don Juan Perez. Captain Cook, who visited 
this point four years later, did not fail to im 
pose on it an English name, and to call it 
King George's Sound, although he knew from 
the Indians that the Spaniards had explored it 
before him,"’ &c.—T'om. ii, p. 143 

* * * + 

“The name of this island (Quadra 
Vancouver) was given to it, by agreement of 
the two commandants, Spanish and English: 
still it is proper to observe that Vancouver did 
not arrive at Nootka until 1792, that is, seven- 
teen years after Don Juan de la Bodega y 
Quadra, who had already explored the north- 
west coast, and given his name to the port of 
Bodega, in California.’’— 7'om. ii. p. 145. 

* * * * * * 


* * 


and 


‘England pretends to derive claims from 


On the whole extent of her Pacific that, according to her, Sir Francis Drake had 
coast, at that time. Mexico had no gov- discovered New ( alifornia, whic h her geogra- 
% ; ] a ] _ phers presume to call New Albion; but I 
ernment armed vessels, except three have already proved, in my historical sketch, 
small revenue-cutters. that the English pirate* did not arrive on this 
English journals find fault with the application of the term pirate to Drake in some American pub- 


Yet we see that M 
Drake, as bis own biographers avow, 
time of 


of piracy 


Jications 


peace 


subjected the peaceful inhabi ants to massacre, conflagration, and ravage. 
otry and maritime cupidity combined, the English, at that time, appear to have become blinded 


ocity of their conduct towards the Spaniards 


rious big 


to the at 





de Mofras uses the same 
‘went only with design to plunder the Spaniards.” 
and without commission, is manifest piracy. 
called buccaneering; because, besides plundering at sea, he landed in Spanish America, and 


And the propriety of itis undeniable— 
To do this, in 
Nay, in Drake’s case, it was that worst form 


term 


Under the impulse of reli. 
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coast until 1579, and consequently thirty-seven 
years after Cabrillo and Ferrelo,”’ &c.— Tom. 
li p- 250. 


In further illustration of the same 
thing, we add, in passing, that an Eng- 
lish naval officer of the name of Hardy, 
who came to Mexico as agent of an 
English Pearl Company, a few years 
ago, assumes, in a work he has publish- 
ed, to be the first explorer of the mouth 
of the ¢ 
course gives new names to the Islas de 
los Tres Reyes, and other points in that 
region, familiarly known to the Span- 
iards ever since the time of Cortes. 

M. de Mofras bears witness, in strong 
language, to the excellence of the cli- 
mate, and the agricultural and commer- 
cial capabilities, of California. We 
collect a number of detached pas- 
sages on this point. 


‘The salabrity of the country is such, that 
the diseases of the inhabitants are alw ays in 


dependent of climate-influences.’’— T’om. ii. 
p. 24. 
* * * * * * 
‘The topography (behind the bays of San 


Francisco and La Bodega) is o of all the 
rest of California: a chain of hills runs paral 
lel to the coast, and in the rear, towards the 
east, are fine prairies, on which feed herds of 
deer and of neat cattle. These plains are very 
fertile, and are watered by little streams :— 
the hills are wooded.’’— T'om. ii. p. 11. 
* = * * - * 


“The whole country situated between the 
coast of California and the Sierra Nevada is 
* * * of admirable fertility, and perfectly 
proper for colonization.’’— Tum. ii. p. 40. 

ao * * 5 


‘* The soil is often, in the valleys, two métres 
deep: the superior strata are formed in part 
of organic defritus, and are of course extreme 
ly fertile. * The soil is never naked, 
grass covers it through the whole year. The 
gramineous plants attain the he ight of eight or 
ten feet, and the trees of California, if not the 
largest, are at any rate the tallest, on the 
globe. 

‘ The seasons follow the same course as in 
(southern Europe and the year is divided into 
two well-marked parts: the season of rains, 
which begins in October and ends in March, 
and the dry season, which embraces the re- 
maining six months of spring and summer. 

‘Once only since the colonization of the 
country has snow been known to fall in the 
plains. * The summits of the Californian 
mountains, which have only ten or twelve 
hundred métres of absolute height, hardly 
keep for a few days the snow which they re 
ceive. 

‘Upper California, from San Diego to La 
ener along an extent of coast of two hun 
dred leagues, . enjoys a temperature 


‘olorado of the West, and of 


analogous to that of Valencia, (in Spain) and 
the finest reczions of the Me <diterrang an. 

‘It isto be observed that the temperature 
is milder than that of points situated in the 
saine latitade on the east coast of North Ame. 
rica,” &c.— T'om. ii, 46-48. 

‘ * * ‘ ‘ ® 


To resume, Upper California is on the 
whole admirably fitted for colonization 
This province presents the greatest facilities 
for raising cattle, for cultivating cereal plants 
and tor the grape: it might contain twenty 


million of inhabitants ; and its 
ports are a point of necessary communication 


for vessels going trom China and Asia to the 

western coasts of North America 
‘It is beyond doubt, that s« On &8 an in- 
tellizent 
ed there, this co niry will oce 
i 


! 
rank in the commercial scale 


and laborious population is establish 
n elevated 


ould form 


the entre ‘ where the coasts of the Great 
Ocean would send their products, and would 
furnish the greatest part ol their subsistence in 
grains to the North-West, to Mexico, to Cen 
tral America, to Ecuador to Peru, to the 
north coast of Asia a to many groups of 
Polynesia such as the ndwich Isles, the 
Marquesas and Taiti.” —1 li. p. 58 


As to harbors, M. 
truly, that the port of San Francisco, 
one of the finest in the world, is the 
key of the north-west coast of America, 
and of all the North Pacific. 1 


nection with which, though we do 


not intend in this article to examine 
those parts of M. de Motras’ book 
which relate to Oregon, yet we extract 
some passages touching ‘the ! ors 


that country. 


“Tt is indispensable ‘oO observe, 
that, from the port of San Francisco to the 
mouth of the Columbia, the coast, although 
very safe, does not afford a single point 
where ships can find complete shelter in all 
seasons, and that its different anchorages 
are not tenable except in the summer and 
in very g vod weather.”’—7Z'om. ii p- 105. 


2 * * * * 


‘The anchorage, which this bay (Pa- 
get’s) offers, is the first one above the port 
of San Francisco, where ships may be per- 
fectly secure ; and it is the point, to the 
preservation of which all the effurts of the 
Hudsou’s Bay Com ipany, in the pegotiations 
between the British Government and that 
of the United States, tend.’’—7' ll. p 


134. 


Returning to the subject of Calitor- 
nia, it is impossible not to dwell with 
pleasure on the picture, which M. de 
Mofras gives, of the zeal, denial, 
piety, and successful benevolence of the 


Catholic Missionaries, who founded the 


| 
| 
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celebrated Missions, with which the 
settlement of the country began, and 
under which it so long prospered, but 
which have fallen into dilapidation in 
the hands of the anarchial and ephe- 
meral governments of Mexico. M. de 
Mofras indignantly condemns the nar- 
row intolerance of spirit, which colors 
the views of C aptain Beechy and Mr. 
Forbes, when they speak of these Mis- 
gons. And, in confirmation of what M. 
de Mofras states, we are tempted to op- 
pose to the authority of Captain Bee- 
chey the testimony of his countryman, 
Sir Woodbine Parish : 


‘To the eastward of Corrientes are the 
depop: ilated ruins, all that remain, of the 
once famed Missions of the Jesuits, the 
greater part of which were situated on the 
shores of the Parana and Uruguay, where 
the courses of those rivers nearly meet. 

“When the Order was expelled from 
South America in 1767, there were a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants in the thirty 
towns in those parts under their control. 
In those situated east of the Parana, nota 
thousand souls remained in 1825. 

The other towns beyond the Parana 
have fared little better under Dr. Francia. 

“ This that imperio, 
which once excited the astonishment of the 
world and the jealousy of princes. How 
little cause the y had to be alarmed by it, 
was best proved by the whole fabric fall- 
ing to pieces on the removal of afew old 
A more community 
never existed. 

‘It was an 
originated in the purest spirit of Christian- 
ity, to domesticate and render useful hordes 
who would otherwise, like the 
rest of the aborigines, have been misera- 
bly exterminated in war or slavery by the 


was imperium in 


inoffensive 


priests. 


experiment on a vast scale, 


of savages, 
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conquerors of the land. Its remarkable 
success excited envy and jealousy, and 
caused a thousand idle tales to be circulated 
as to the political views of the Jesuits in 
founding such establishments, which un- 
fortunately gained too easy credence in a 
credulous age, and contributed, there is no 
doubt, to hasten the downfall of their or- 
der. 

‘Their real crime, if crime it was, was 
the possession of that moral power and in- 
fluence which was the natural consequence 
of their surps assing knowledge and wisdom 
in the times in which they lived. 


» * * 7 * 


“ Tf we look at the good they did, rather 
than the evil which they did not, we shall 
find that, in the course of about acentury and 
a half, upwards of a million of Indians 
were made Christians by them, and taught 
to be happy and contented under the mild 
and peaceful rule of their enlightened and 
admirable pastors,—a blessed lot compared 
with the savage condition of the unreclaim- 
ed tribes around them.”—Parish, Buenos 
Ayres, §¢., p. 217-225. 


W hat is said by Sir Woodbine Parish 
of the Missions of Paraguay, is said by 


M. de Mofras, in more detail, of the 
corresponding Missions of California; 


and in both cases, we doubt not, with 
perfect truth. 

We stop here, for the present: pro- 
posing, in another article, to review that 
portion of M. de Mofras’ work which 
relates to Oregon more especially,—all 
which is replete with interest,—and to 
examine the singular theory he has put 
forth, that Oregon belongs of right, 
neither to the United States nor Eng- 


land, but to France. 
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BRAZIL.* 


Tnesre volumes, during the year 
which has elapsed since their publica- 
tion, have passed through three editions 
in this country, and have been very 
favorably received by the British critics. 
Mr. Kidder, their author, went out to 
Brazil from the United States, in the 
service of the Church, and remained 
there some two or three years in the 
prosecution of his benevolent mission. 
His chief attention, from the nature 
of his official duties, was directed to 
subjects connected with education and 


morals; and a considerable portion of 


his work is taken up with a narrative 
of his travels, labors and success as a 


missionary, and with a delineation of 


the religious state of the country. But 
having spent considerable time in each 
of the maritime cities and provinces, he 
necessarily became acquainted to a 
greater or less extent with the history 
of the country and the political and 
social condition of the people ; and the 
knowledge thus gleaned he has so 


blended with the personal narrative of 


his travels, as to make his volumes full 
of instruction as well a: entertainment, 
and to give his readers more accurate 
information in regard to the country, 
than can elsewhere be found in the 
same compass in the English language. 

It is a curious fact, that our acquain- 
tance with this vast empire, located in 
our own hemisphere, and growing up, 
as it were, by our side, is much more 
limited than with the civilized nations 
of the old world. Among English 
writers it appears to have attracted 
little attention ; and the books respecting 
it are scarce and mostly locked up in 


libraries, to which the great body of 


the people have no access, while, in 
our own country, the work before us is 
the only book exclusively relating to 
Brazil which has issued from the press. 

Besides, the authorities which the 
public are most likely to consult for in- 
formation, are in themselves extremely 
defective. Even M’Culloch has fallen 
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into very gross errors, enumerating 
no less than three provinces which are 
not in the empire, and omitting two 
which actually have an existence. He 
also speaks of ‘* numerous large rivers" 
which connect the fine bays and harbors 
of the coast with the rich interior, while 
in fact, no such rivers have an exist- 
ence; and he gives the most erroneous 
impressions of the face of the country 
and the soil. Inthe great and valuable 
work of Captain Wilkes, published by 
order of Congress, the author has been 
scarcely more fortunate. Names of 
provinces have been misspelled, the 
character of the population is misrepre- 
sented, the objects of principal interest 
are unnoticed—and the chief maritime 
city, the residence of the king and 
court, and the great commercial mart of 
southern America, is spoken of as “ San 
Salvador, better known as Rio de 
Janeiro ;’”’ whereas San Salvador is in 
fact the old name of Bahia, a city some 
eight hundred miles distant. 

These gross blunders in works which 
are looked to as standards of authority, 
show how little attention this great 
empire has commanded, and the want 
of further information in regard to it. 
The volumes of Mr. Kidder have, 
therefore, appeared very opportunely, 
and we are happy in being able to say 
that they bear evidence of having been 
prepared with such accuracy and care, 
as to make them worthy of reliance for 
the fidelity of their statements ; and 
that they have, beside, the endorse- 
ment of the Brazilian Minister’ at 
Washington, the Chevalier G. de Lis- 
boa, that the author “ has narrated in a 
correct and impartial manner whatever 


he met with in his travels worthy of 


observation, duly appreciating the real 
excellencies of Brazil, and being suffi- 
ciently lenient towards various things 
that need yet to te improved and cor- 
rected, in a country that has numbered 
only twenty-two years since its political 
emancipation.” 


il No 


tices of the Empire and its several Provinces. By Rev. Daniel P. Kidder, A.M. In two volumes, with 


illustrations. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball. London 


Wiley & Putnam. 1545. 
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Brazil is, however, a country which 
cannot long be disregarded by the civil- 
wed world. It not only embraces an 
area of about three millions of square 
miles, being nearly equal to the whole 
of Europe, but it contains in its bosom 
the most exhaustless resources of vege- 
table and mineral wealth, and is rapidly 
advancing in political and commercial 
importance. Extending through the 
whole latitude of the southern torrid, 
and ten degrees of the southern tempe- 
rate zones, and stretching in longitude 
from Cape St. Augustine, on the At- 

the foot of the Andes, 
few hundred miles of the 


Jantic, to 
within a 


Pacific, it has an agreeable diversity of 


soil and climate, and its hills and vallies 
are drained throughout the vast in- 
terior by a cordon of magnificent rivers, 
which mostly pour their waters through 
the mighty Amazon to the ocean, 

The greater portion of this vast and 
still in the wildness 
native solitudes, 


fertile region is 
and grandeur of its 
unoccupied by civilized man, and much 
of it unexplored. The population is 
chiefly on the coast, and does not, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kidder’s information, 
much exceed five millions, nearly one- 
half of whom are slaves. ‘The popula- 
tion is quite too sparse to develope the 
resources of such a country : neverthe- 
less Brazil at present shows a fair 
amount of commercial activity. 

Bound in the chains of colonial servi- 
tude for so many years—we might say 
centuries—her progress in commerce 
and the arts has been exceedingly slow ; 
but since she has been emancipated and 
has assumed her place among the na- 
very gratifying change has 
taken place. In 1821, the year prior 
to the adoption of the Brazilian consti- 
tution, her exports to the United States 
amounted to litthe more than half a 
million of dollars. Forthe year ending 
with July, 1845, they have been between 
six and seven millions. She has be- 
come one of the greatest coffee grow- 
ing countries in the world, and nearly 
two thirds of all our imports of that 
article now come to us from Brazil. 
The amount received during the last 
year was over 78 millions of pounds. 


tions, a 


She also sends us large quantities of 


hides, sugar, and other articles. 

Prior to the events of 1808, the policy 
of Portugal towards Brazil was ex- 
ceelingly narrow and selfish. All 
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commerce between her and foreign 
nations was rigidly prohibited; and 
although belonging to those 
countries, Which were in friendly alliance 
with Portugal, were permitted to come 
to anchor in the ports of the colony, 
neither passengers nor crew were 
allowed to land save under a guard of 
soldiers, and the vessel was put in charge 
of a custom-house guard, and the time 
of her stay limited by authority. 

Under these oppressive regulations, 
a people rich in gold, diamonds, and an 
endless variety of vegetable products, 
were often unable to procure the 
essential implements of agriculture, or 
the ordinary conveniences of domestic 
life. It was not uncommon for tables 
loaded with plate to be almost destitute 
of knives and forks, and for a drinking 
vessel of glass to take repeated circuits 
through the company, in disbursing the 
rich wines of the parent country. 

Sut the time of Brazilian eman- 
cipation at length arrived; and what is 
curious,the attempt of the crowned heads 
of Europe to crush republican France, 
was probably the remote cause. Their 
efforts, at first successful, were followed 
by a powerful reaction. The storm 
which they had raised called into exer- 
cise the energy and genius of Napoleon 
—the legions of France under his lead 
became victorious—the tempest of war 
swept back over Europe like a flood, 
and in its course, fell on the sluggish 
Portuguese. In 1807, Junot entered 
the devoted kingdom at the head of an 
army accustomed to conquest, and on 
the 27th of November surmounted the 
heights of Lisbon. 

The royal family soon discovered 
that all was lost; and in the choice of 
evils presented before them, resolved 
on flying to America. On the following 
day Junot entered the city in triumph, 
but the Prince Regent and the regal 
household had made their way to the 
fleet at the mouth of the Tagus, and 
were already bearing away for Brazil. 

The news of these extraordinary 
events preceded the fleet, reaching 
America early in January, 1808, and 
causing a great sensation wherever it 
was carried. The Viceroy’s palace, 
at Rio, was immediately put in order 
for the reception of the royal house- 
hold ; the offices on palace square were 
vacated, and the people awaited the 
arrival of the distinguished retinue with 


vessels 
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the highest anticipations. The in- garded as the mouth of a river, ang 
tervention of a storm, however, delayed having been discovered on the first of 


the fleet, and caused it to’ put into 
Bahia. Here the people were over- 
joyed at the appearance of their Prince 
among them, and with unaffected 
earnestness besought him to remain 
and establish his court in their city: 
but the difficulty of effectually fortifying 
the harbor was a sufficient reason for 
declining their generous and pressing 
invitation. But he did what was better 
—he communicated to the governor the 
carta regia by which the ports of 
Brazil were thrown open to the world. 
The days of her bitterest bondage were 
passed. 

South America was discovered by 
the Portuguese, in the days of Colum- 
bus; andin 1530 the unexplored terri- 
tory of Brazil was parcelled out into 
captaincies by the king, and bestowed 
on certain favorites, who, in due course 
of time, set about planting colonies, the 
first of which was at San Vincente, be- 
low Rio de Janeiro. In the course of 
a few years these feeble colonies were 
strengthened by large numbers of ban- 
ished Jews, who, having been plunder- 
ed by the Inquisition without giving 
any proper signs of repentance, or of 
love towards the ‘“ Holy Church,” 
were sent out to Brazil for the double 
purpose of punishing their infidelity, 
and of mending their morals. No less 
than four hundred of these obstinate 
and hopeless heretics were attached to 
the first principal expeditionto San Sal- 
vador, in 1549; and, together with six 
priests, three hundred colonists and a 
Governor-General, they planted the 
germs of the present city of Bahia, 
which, three years after, was honored 
with the appointment of a bishop, be- 
ingthe first church dignitary of so 7 gh 
an order in this portion of the New 
World. 

Meantime the French were not in- 
disposed to share in the spoils of this 
luxurious region ; and as the disciples 
of Luther were just now particularly 
troublesome, the government thought to 
turn them to the same account as the 
Portuguese had done the Jews. <Ac- 
cordingly Villegagnon, a man of talents 
and distinction, proposed to found an 
asylum in Brazil for persecuted Protes- 
tants, and collecting a number of fol- 
lowers, in 1555, entered the beautiful 
bay of Netherohy, which being then re- 





January, had obtained the name of Rio 
de Janeiro, or the River of January, 
Here he built a fort, which still bears 
his name, and soon assembled around 
him the elements of a flourishing colony, 

The object of the French politicians 
was to the country for the 
crown; but the majority of those who 
engaged in the ente rprise, had only in 
view the peaceful enjoyment of their 
religious opinions and the founding of 
an empire of liberty, where their poste- 
rity could be secure against the perse- 
cutions of the priesthood, and where 
the Reformation might take deep root, 
and fillthe south as well as the north 
with the votaries of a more spiritual re- 
ligion. 

These were motives which strong- 
ly addressed themselves to the 
Church at Geneva, and they conse- 
——- interested themselves in the 
project, and, to the next expedition, 
contr sis »d two ministers and fourteen 
students, who hesitated not ‘to brave 
the hardships of an unknown climate 
and of anew mode of life” 


secure 


in so good a 


cause. But although a large company 
were collected, misfortune attended 
every step of the enterprise. They 


had a long voyage ; the 
lation rose against them at Harfleur, 
and struck down one of their best offi- 
cers ; they suffered greatly by storms; 
had a conflict with the Portuguese on 
the Brazilian coast, and, to crown their 
disasters, were met with bitter perse- 
cution by Villegagnon, who, having re- 
turned to the ‘true faith,” sought to 
evince the sincerity of his conversion 
by the grossest outrages towards his Pro- 
testant friends, who were, at length, 


Catholic popu- 


driven back to their father-land, in pen- 
ury, mortification and disgrace 
The colony was soon after attacked 


by the Portuguese from Bahia and San 
Vincente, and a war was kept up for 
several years, which finally ended i 

the overthrow of the French, and their 
total expulsion, which occurred on St. 
Sebastian’s day, January 20, 1567. The 
Portuguese governor immediately tra- 
ced out a new city, which he named 
St. Sebastian, in honor of the saint 
under whose patronage the field was 
won, and set the Indians to work in 
building fortifications. Since that time 
the city has been in the possession of 
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the Portuguese, and has continued to 
grow in prosperity and importance, till 
it has attained a population of near 
990,000 souls, and is the chief mari- 
time port in southern America. 

Rio de Janeiro, like few cities, is at 
once the commercial emporium and 
the political capital of its nation. It 
stands,” says Mr. Kidder, “ just within 
the borders of the southern torrid zone, 
and its harbor opens by a bold and 
narrow passage, between two granite 
mountains, into the wide-rolling Atlan- 
tic. Its entrance 
gator as to render the guidance of a 
pilot unnecessary. So commanding, 
however, is the position of various for- 
tresses at the mouth of that harbor, and 
upon its islands and heights, that if pro- 
perly constructed and efficiently man- 
ned, they might defy the hostile ingress 
of the proudest navies of the globe.” 

Here, quietly retired within a circle 
of mountains, lies this busy and popu- 
lous city, on the margin of its magni- 
ficent harbor, which has been most 
appropriately named Netherohy, or the 
hidden water, where, concealed from 
the wing of the tempest, ‘ the wanderer 
of the seas may moor his bark upon 
asure anchorage, within hearing of the 
surf, but safe from its 


is so safe to the navi- 


ocean 
tion.” 
The city of Rio, to the eye of the 
stranger, presents a novel aspect. We 
look in vain for the 
compact streets—the tall chimneys, and 
the dingy roofs of the 
marts of the northern hemisphere. 
‘The surface of the town is diversifi- 


agita- 


the even grades 


more crow de | 


ed by several ranges of hills, which shoot 
off in irregular spurs from the neigh- 
boring mountains, leaving between them 
flat intervals of greater or less width. 
Along the bases of these hills, and up 


their sides, stand rows of buildings, 
whose whitened walls and _ red-tiled 


roofs are in happy contrast with the 
deep green of the foliage that always 
emborders them.” 
with several 


surrounds and often 
The city is adorned 


squares or commons, the principal of 


which, the Passe 10 Publico, or public 
promenade, lies open to the regular sea- 
breezes, and is a place of great attrac- 
tion and beauty. Water is brought from 
the adjacent mountains, and jets are 

Th cits 


wecklies, les a Medical Review ar 
pire also issue a variety of periodical publications. 
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met with in every direction, pouring 
showers of cooling spray into the at- 
mosphere, while they furnish to the in- 
habitants pure and running water for 
household purposes. 

For many years Bahia was the resi- 
dence of the Viceroys and Governors- 
General, but the growing importance 
of Rio de Janeiro, and especially its su- 
perior advantages for defence, led to the 
removal of the court thither in the year 
1763; since which time many public 
buildings have been erected, and the 
place has been so thoroughly embel- 
lished by turrets and towers, and public 
places, as to be not inappropriately de- 
nominated the city of palaces. 

On the arrival of the royal family in 
1808, a sudden and extraordinary im- 
pulse was given to this interesting city. 
A public newspaper, hitherto unknown 
in Brazil, was immediately establish- 
ed.* Academies of medicine, arts and 
letters were instituted—the royal libra- 
ry, brought over with the Prince, was 
opened for the free use of the public ; 
the diplomatic agents of the principal 
nations of Europe and America took 
up their residence there; and it was 
frequented by foreigners of learning 
and distinction. 

The change also extended, in a great- 
er or less degree, throughout the coun- 
try. The population increased and 
spread towards the interior ; new towns 
sprang into existence, and the old ones 
received a fresh impulse; the people, 
from the restraints and 
non-intercourse, emerged into the ele- 


seclusion of 


gancies of court festivals, levees and 
gala days; their manners were im- 
proved ; they imbibed new ideas and 


modes of life; and these, spreading 
from circle to circle, and from town to 
town, originated higher aspirations, and 
Brazil, no longer a feeble colony, as- 
sumed the tone and dignity of a state, 
and in 1815 was formally declared a 
kingdom, and an integral part of the 
United Kingdom of Portugal, Algarves, 
and Brazil. 

A short time after this event Queen 
Donna Maria, who had long been in a 
state of mental imbecility, died, and 
the crown devolved on the Prince Re- 
gent, whose coronation, under the title 
of Don John VI., was celebrated with 


»w issues, according to Mr. Kidder, four daily papers, two tri-weeklies and eight or ten 
fa Brazilian and Foreign Quarterly. 


The other cities of the Em- 
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unusual rejoicings. He was not, however, 
very successful in winning the hearts of 
his Brazilian subjects. Jealousies arose 
between them and the retinue of Por- 
tuguese nobility who had followed him 
to America, which made the latter part 
of his career in the new world exceed- 
ingly turbulent and full of annoyances, 
so that, on the adoption of the new 
constitution by the Cortes, he resolved 
to leave the fairest and most interesting 
portion of his dominions and return to 
Lisbon. He accordingly embarked 
with his family and the principal nobil- 
ity on the 24th of April, 1821, leaving 
his son and heir, Don Pedro, Regent 
and Lieutenant of the Kingdom of 
Brazil. 

Don Pedro was only 23 years old, 
and having left Portugal in his boyhood, 
his warmest aspirations were associa- 
ted with Brazil. He had, however, 
married a Princess of the House of 
Austria, the Archduchess Leopoldina, 
sister to the second wife of Napoleon ; 
and his position soon made him an ob- 
ject of jealousy to the Cortes of Por- 
tugal, who passed a decree abolishing 
the royal tribunals at Rio, and ordering 
the Prince to return to Europe. 

Sut Brazil had become too strong 
for the fetters which had been forged 
for her by the parent country. The 
decree was received with the highest 
indignation by the people, who began 
to suspect a revival of the former poli- 
cy of Portugal. They were deeply 
moved, and rallying around the Prince, 
earnestly besought him to disregard the 
order, and to remain with his people in 
Brazil. These importunities were so 
strongly seconded by the inclinations 
of the Prince, that his consent was 
readily obtained. It was, however, 
the signal of disturbance. The ultra 
loyalists thought they saw in it the 
germs of future rebellion, and they 
instigated the Portuguese troops to 
disregard the authority of the Prince. 
They accordingly left their quarters 
on the evening of Jan. 11, 1822, and, 
fully armed for conflict, 
to the number of two thousand, on the 
Castello Hill, which commands the 
city, prepared to oppose this movement 
of the people. 


assembled, 
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During the night intelligence respect- 
ing their intentions was circulated, and 
before the following dawn the Campo 
de Santa Anna bristled with bayonets, 
The citizens had armed for a deadly 
conflict, and had assembled in oyer- 
whelming numbers to sustain the au- 
thority ot the Prince. A conflict for a 
short time seemed inevitable ; but the 
people were so numerous and resolute 
as to overawe the troops, who finally 
agreed to withdraw to Praya Grande, q 
village on the opposite side of the bay, 
and thence embark for Lisbon. 3 

Although the people had no inten- 
tion at this time of separating from the 
pareut country, yet the step which they 
had taken Jed directly to that result. 
The Prince was repeatedly solicited to 
cast off all dependence on the crown of 
Portugal and assent to be proclaimed 
sole Emperor of Brazil. This he stead- 
ily declined to do until irritated by some 
dispatches from the mother country, 
while sojourning in the ( 
San Paulo. On reading them he pas- 
sionately exclaimed: Independencia ou 
Morte! (Liberty or death.) The ex- 
clamation was eagerly caught and reit- 
erated by those around hin, and be- 
came the watch-word of revolution. 
The people of Rio echoed it with the 
warmest enthusiasm; and on the 12th 
of October, 1822, in the Campo de 
Santa Anna, he was proclaimed, in the 
presence of the municipal authorities, 


the functionaries of the court, the 


troops, and an immense concourse of 


people, Emperor, AND PERPETUAL 
DEFENDER OF BRAZIL. 

The revolution was almost bloodless. 
Portugal, weakened by her own inter- 
nal difficulties, made no persevering 
efforts to regain her lost ascendency. 
She contented herself with vaporing 
forth afew absurd decrees and high- 
sounding proclamations. Het dorin- 
ion was maintained for a while at Bahia, 


and a few other ports where Portuguese 
troops Were quartere 1; but these places, 
after brief local conflicts, fell quit tly un- 
der the dominion of the I. mperor ; and, 
in less than three years, the court of Lis- 
bon publicly acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of her revolted colony. 
(To be Coutinued.) 


prov nce of 
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On the following morning Lauzun 
stood again in the presence of his king, 
by whom he was graciously received, 
and, as soon as the first embarrassment 
was over, treat d in a manner that un- 
equivocally evinced how much his ma- 
jest y desired to compensate him for all 
he had suffered. That the whole court 
should follow the royal example was a 
matter of course ; friends and enemies 
presse d forward to congratulate the re- 
established favorite, and even Madame 
Montespan seemed either to have forgot- 
ten her former injury, or considered him 
sufficiently punished to deserve forgive- 
ness. Lauzun rece ive d all the se de- 
monstrations with indillerence; his 
whole soul was absorbed in the idea of 
again met ting the Princess de Montpen- 
sier;—and the unspe akable gracious- 
ness with which she constantly drew 
him more and more within her charmed 
circle, often banished both the king and 
the world from his mind. 

One morning as, according to cus- 
tom, he called to pay his respects to the 
princess, he found her alone in her 
boudoir. Her slance greete d him with 
an entirely unusual expression of con- 
fusion or embarrassment. It seemed as if 
a burthen of sorrow weighed upon her 
he art, W hic h she at sired to lighten DY 


} 5 Rcan ; ‘ , 
Sharing, WiLnOUL DelDG avie LO SUMMON 
sufficient resolution for the purpose. 


Her appa ent pt rpl xity SCIZ{ | also 


upon the count; already was he on the 


point of respe tfully retiring to the 


ante-room, When the prin ess motioned 
him to approach her. 
: i 1 . ° a 
“You are the friend of the king, 


t} 
it 


rsome he itation, dee ply 


‘ 
blushi and in a scarcely audible 


n sustain him with 


she | Cyan, a 
voice,—"* you oft 
your counsel. I also have need of such 
a friend ;—will you be that friend to 
me?” Count Lauzun answered only 


by a low bow, with his hand upon his 
he art. 

‘“T am heartily tired of the life | 
lead,”’ continued the princess, with re- 


covered animation—“‘I[ am tired of 
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this objectless activity in an everlasting 
sameness that can offer me nothing 
new, nothing interesting. And I also 
hate the constantly conflicting plans of 
those who incessantly beset me for the 
possession of myself, or rather of my 
wealth and titles, for the promotion of 
their own interested and ambitious 
views. ‘Thus stands it with me within 
the circle of my own family ; without 
that circle the daily solicitations for my 
hand becomes insuflerably wearisome. 
I already stand too high to need the 
aid of a foreign prince to raise me still 
higher. What can be offered me that 
I do not already possess? What can 
the first throne in Europe offer to com- 
pensate me for the desertion of my own 
fair native land, which insures to me all 
that a mortal can desire ?—power, rank, 
respect, and wealth.” The princess 
pause d to give the count an opportunity 
to answer; but as the latter continued 
silent, she again resumed—* I am firm- 
ly resolved to be happy, if possible, in 
my native land, by blessing a being 
who loves me, and whose love I may 
return. I will marry Count Lauzun, 
and will choose my husband among the 
exalted noblemen of mycountry—among 
the true servants of my royal relative 
and master.” 

Lauzun felt the imperative necessity 
of reply ing to the prince ss; yet, desert- 
ed by his usual presence of mind, he 
could scarcely stammer out a few un- 
connected an 1 almost unint lligible 
words. Happily the princess was, her- 
self, too much agitated to notice his em- 
barrassment ; she was visibly struggling 
for the attainment of sufficient self-pos- 
session to continue her remarks. 

‘‘T am satisfied,” she at length con- 
tinued, “ that | cannot have done amiss 
in consulting, upon this most important 
allair of my whole life, with the friend 
and adviser of him who is also my near- 
est and dearest friend.” ‘And the 
king 7?’ at length ejaculated Lauzun, 
with a painful effort. ‘* He knows and 
approves of my resolution, as well as 
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of the reasons which have induced it,” 
was the answer; “but he declines 
guiding my choice ; and how hard it is, 
alone, to select the worthiest among so 


many who are worthy! Yet why 
should I desire to deceive you ?” she 
added, with downcast eyes, after a 


moment’s silence,—* my choice, count, 
I believe, is made, and yet I trust my 
heart—I would say my pene tration— 
too little—I desire the confirmation—I 
wish—It is you, Lauzun, you, whom I 
have chosen—to counsel and guide me ; 
to you I breathe the name never yet ut- 
terred even to the king.” 

She ceased speaking, her face suffu- 
sed with blushes, while that of Lauzun 
was deadly pale. “ Oh no, no!” he 


cried, sinking upon his knees in the 
humblest posture,—*“ in mercy do not 
tell me the name of the fortunate one. 


How is it possible for me to decide ?” 
he continued, with difficulty command- 
ing himself, —* should I venture so far, 
and my decisicn should have the mis- 
fortune to displease your royal high- 
ness - 

* This want of courage does not be- 
come you, Count Lauzun, and you are 
not as frank towards me as my full re- 
liance on you deserves,” replied the 
princess, with some h aughtin ss. ** Who 
can feel more deeply than myse If the 





honor of this gracious confidence ?” an- 
swered Lauzun; * still not the less 
deeply do I feel how difficult it is to 


prove myself worthy of it.” 
“ You know not how much you lose 
by this evasion,” said the princess, as, 


turning from him, she arose from her 


seat, and approached the open door of 


the room in which her ladies were whi 

ling away the hours in sparkling con- 
versation with some of the lords of the 
court. Lauzun followed her, scarcely 
knowing what he did, his visible agita- 
tion did not fail to increase the univer- 
sal attention which his long téte-a-téte 
with the princess had already excited ; 

but he was too much occupie “d with his 
own feelings to observe it, and as soon 
as possible withdrew from the brilliant 
circle, that he might, in solitude, medi- 
tate over what had passed, 

For a long time he vainly endeavor- 
ed to control the wishes, “hopes, and 
fears which arose in his bosom. He 
was at first alarmed by the thought that 
he might, perhaps, through his own 
fault, become an object of scorn to the 
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noble lady ; but this idea was soon Te- 
jected as ‘unworthy of himself and her; 
this was succeeded b y the fear that has 
his weakness and timidity he had trifle 
with her confidence ; and thus he hoy. 
ered long between happiness and mise. 
ry, until, at last, he 
from such tormenting 


resolved to free him- 
self uncertainty 
at any price, and to obtain, by entrea. 
ties an d promises of perfect sincerity, 
an explanation from the princess. ~ 
He was not able to approach her un- 
til late in the evening. It was at a faney 
ball at which the king, with some of 
his officers, -f peared as Acadian she D. 


herds. In their stiff garments of vold 
brocade, athediie red with precious 
stones, with crooks of gold in their 


hands, their long flowing hair well ep- 
vered with powder and pomatum, they 
would have made rather a ridiculous 
figure in our day, but seemed appropri- 
ate enough to the perverted taste of t r at 
Anna de Montpensier, in the 
costume of the country, not 
but more tastefully arrayed than the 
ideal shepherds, ¢ xcited universal admi- 
ration. The provincial dress gave an 
unusually charming softness to her ap- 
pearance, which somewhat encouraged 
the count as he app yrroached her. 

‘May a penitent dare hope to obtain 
hours ago he blindie cast 
from him 7%? he W hispe red to he r. 

“Beware of the wolves, my gentle 
she pherd; do not forget your ust ial watch- 
fulness and caution,’ a e half- 
earnest, half-playful reply. 

‘* | fear nothing,” answered Lauzun, 
‘for, thanks to myself, I have 
more to lose ; but, oh, my princes ss!” he 
added, in a sad, beseeching tone, * per- 
mit me now to drop this assumed cha- 
racter— | 
Did you 


age. 
less richly 


what a few 


was 


nothing 


to susain It.— 


do not feel able 
but know what I have suflered 


since this morning! did you but know 
my repentance, my ardent desire to de- 
vote my whole hfe to your service! 


The confidence you re post d in me to- 
day, now that | have recovered from 
the surprise it gave me, has raised me 
above myse If: L feel courage to serve 
you at any price. Restore tome your 
confidence, and I swear to deserve it by 
frankness and sincerity, at every haz- 


ard.” 
Lauzun’s voice trembled, and the 
princess was not less agitated. For a 


silently and he sitatingly 


long time she ‘ 
‘I no longer fe el as 


gazed upon him. 


ine 
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| did this morning,” she said, at length, 
«] was then frank ;—— your reserve, 
Count Lauzun, has made me also re- 
served.”” She was again silent; her 
beautiful blue eyes were, for a moment, 
dimmed, a gentle sad smile played upon 
her lips; at that moment was heard the 
dull sound of the clock striking twelve, 
princess shuddered. “ It is 
midnight, and Friday begins,” she said, 
growing paler; “it isanunfortunate day, 
mwhich no good thing should be under- 
taken. I dare not tell you the name 
now. I feel as if half of my happiness 

was already taken away, because | only 
thought of it at this unlucky moment, 
and mournful forebodings fill my breast. 
Go now to the king; count, good night ; 
tomorrow, Saturday, at the queen's,” 
she hurriedly whispered, as she beckon- 
ed to her ladies, who were in attend- 
ance. 

Lauzun gazed thoughtfully after her 
retreating rs but did not venture to 
strugele against the almost universal su- 
perstition wi vith which this day was re- 
garded, and from which, perhaps, he 
himself was not wholly free. Slowly 
crept the hours until the evening, in 
which all his hopes and fears should 
end. Already hundreds of wax tapers, 
in the apartments of the queen. chang- 
ed night into the most brilliant day ; 
their rays were reflected in a thousand 
forms from the gilded walls, and the 
jewels, the glit- 


and the 


dazzling lustre of the 
tering embroidery, the numberless gi- 
randoles of rock-cry stal, shed a pec valis ar 
rainbow-colored light through the per- 
fumed air. The duchesses, seated a 
their rather uncomfortable tabourets 
near the queen, formed an enviable 
circle, and looked proudly down upon 
the groups of countesses, marchionesses, 
and viscountesses, whom court etiquette 
required to remain standing, and who 
were almost too weary to sustain them- 
selves in an erect position. Gallantry, 
intrigue, unmeaning court flattery, cir- 
culated through the Near the 
queen the conversation, as customary in 
such places, was low, gentle, and sub- 
dued ; but more lively and interesting 
in proportion to the distance from her. 

Near a large mirror, a little apart 
from the rest, Anna de Montpensier sat 
thoughtfully upon the seat to which, as 
a French ‘princess, she was entitled. 
Although the evening was already far 


saloon. 
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advanced, she had not vet mentioned the 
name. Count Lauzun had not yet 
found a favorable opportunity to join 
her, notwithstanding she had placed 
herself, perhaps unconsciously, i in @ po- 
sition best calculated to favor that ob- 
ject. ‘Timidly glancing her eyes over 
the brilliant crowd, she saw him for 
whom alone she looked, intently gazing 
upon her from a corner of the saloon not 
far distant. It seemed to her at this 
moment that friendly whispering spirits 
were advising her to conquer her maid- 
en shyness ;-~a deep blush, a slight he- 
sitation, and quickly, as if to leave no 
time for reflection, she turned to the 
mirror, apparently to adjust the magni- 
ficent ornament on her breast,—once 
more she looked in the glass towards 
the corner he occupied. There still 


stood Lauzun, watching her slightest 
movement. Gently, like an angel kiss- 
ing a sleeping child, she breathed on 


the mirror, and upon the surface, dim- 
med by her breath, with light fingers, 
wrote, C’est Vous. She then sank 
back upon her seat, while the writing 
disappeared as rapidly as it was 
formed. 

The queen now rose to depart, and 
the consequent movement and confusion 
in the room happily gave the princess 
time to recover herself. She also must 
leave, with her ladies, for the Luxem- 
burg palace. On departing, her eyes 
once more sought the now happy Lau- 
zun. Pale with joy, he still remained 
motionless in the same attitude; she 

saw that he had read and understood ; 

she felt that his eye was — her, but 
she could not meet his glance. With- 
out approaching her he ‘followed to the 
carriage in a delirium of happiness.— 
** C’est vous,’”’ was written wherever he 
looked; ** C’est vous’? was engraved 
upon his heart; ** C’est vous’’ was seen 
in the starry heavens. He thought of 
nothing—could think of nothing, but 
these two words; he fell asleep while 
murmuring them, and saw them in let- 
ters of light in all his dreams that hap- 
py night. 

On awaking the next morning, he 
could not believe the events of the pre- 
ceding eve ning to be anything but an 
illusive vision. Again the old struggle 
returned. Now he blamed himself for 
his foolish presumption—now he regard- 
ed himself as the happiest being on 
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earth. “I will see her,” he said, at 
last—*‘she will tell me if I have 
dreamed.” 

He found her attending high mass 
with the queen, at the palace chapel. 
Absorbed in her devotions, she did not 
appear to notice him ; but never did a 
purer or more fervent prayer asc nd to 
heaven, than that of Anna de Mont- 
pensier in this important crisis of her 
life. 

When the service was concluded, the 
princess rose to follow the queen to 
the royal nursery. For the first time 
Lauzun rejoiced in his situation at 
court, which gave him the 
attending them. With timid pleasure 
Anna de Montpensier listened without 
looking up, to the sound of his foot- 
scarcely knew herself, so 


steps ; she ; 
feel, so deserted by her 


changed did she y 
usual self-possession—and her embar- 
rassment became even painful when the 
queen passed with the governess to an- 
other room, leaving her alone with the 
count. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, she 
sank upon a couch which had been pla- 
ced for the children near the fire, while 
the count, improving the opportunity, 
approached her. * I am frozen almost 
to death,” she remarked, for the sake 
of saying something, fixing her eyes 


¢ 


stead) ly upon the fire, and appe aring to 
be warming - beautiful hands. 
‘And a , gracious princess—and 


t! [ have oe. Vv deserved this punish- 
ment,”’ sai L.auzun, in great agitation. 
The princess looked i inquirin: gly at him 
—** this mockery,” continued he, al- 
most inaudibly. ~ « And ean vou really 
believe that I would trifle with you ?” 
asked the ) 
him with love, hope, and trustful confi- 
dence beaming in her face. Their eves 
met,—and there was no longer need of 
Enraptured, delighted, forget- 
ting everything, Lauzun was on the 
point of falling at her feet, when she 
warned him by a look that the queen 
was returning. 

On the next Sunday evening the 
‘ized a favorable 
reveal to the king the name of him sh« 
had chosen. ‘“ That he is your favor- 
ite,”’ she said, ae made me first pret fe r 
him, and that he is your 
French nobleman, and one of your per- 
sonal guards, has placed him, in my 
eyes, on a level with any prince. In 


» princess, rising and gazing at 


words 


princess s¢ moment to 


subject, a 


privilege of 
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future it will be my pride, the joy of 
my life, for which i daily thank God, 
that I am in a condition to elevate this 
distinguished and most noble of mep, 
to such rank and wealth as will enable 
him to surpass in outward splendor, gs 
far as he 
celle nce, those who, 
heretofore 


already does in inward ex. 


from selfish mo- 


tives, have sought my 
hand. ; 


The king listened to the 


” 


outpouring 
ngs with attention 
*“*God forbid that | 
w ish to de ny so hay 


of his cousin’s feel 


and sympathy. 





should ny a destiny 





to any man who deserves it,” he said: 
‘but | would rather sacrifice all, than 
give reason for a suspicion that I desir- 
ed to advance a favorite at t 
of the 

' 


relative! So, dear 


1e expense 
and beloved 
Anna, I will give 
as to your choice, b 


happiness of a near 


no opinion it le ave 
you to foll 
heart and pure mit 
remain your friend, « 
you find h appiness for yourself in im- 


Ww the dictates of your true 





n always 
ear cousin. May 





] 


partir s it to othe rs—but I advise you 
to be cautions, for Lauzun has power- 
ful enemies.’’ 

‘* Whom can we fear if you be for 
us,”’ said the delighted Ann 
to kiss his hand—but raising and affec- 
tionatel, embracing her, he withdrew. 

Who « an desc ribe tl e wi nade r, the 
surprise, the amazement wit 
the whole of Paris heard the intelli- 
that on 


a, stooping 


gence, the approas hing Su day 
the already settled marriage of the 
place. “If you 
Madame d 
Sevigné to her daughter in the country, 
to her Lauzun’s sur- 


princess would take 
are confounded,’ wrote 
while announci 

prising good fortu 
come, if you declare that we are trying 
. ething utterly 


ne, **if you are over- 


to make you believe son 
improbable, in short, if you abuse us, 
. o te all 


} 


and say everything aga t us, it 1s all 
richt, for we have all done the same to 
rite r here in ” 

The whole nobility of France felt 
themselves honored y the distinction 
the prit mferred on them by 
choosing one of t] elr numbe r. Crowds f 


Icess had Cc 


congratulators from the first families 
poured into the Luxemburg palace 
and some of the nobility, with the Duke 
e Richelieu attheir head, even thanked 
ee on their knees for the high honor 
shown to them in her choice of a hus- 
band. JDauzun’'s rel 


trie nds of both sexes, pre ssed around, 


atives and nearest 


ine, 


. of 
od 
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full of joy ai id gratitude. They clasp- 
‘ her knees, kissed her hands—even 
the hem of - rrobe. Anna de Mont- 
pe nsier was full of love and happiness : 
« Love him,” she said, ‘** yes, love him 
sincerely, earnestly—the whole world 
has not love enough to reward him as 
he deserves.” 

The royal family, with exception of 
the king, were ope nly and decidedly 
The queen 
for she had 
inherit- 
ance of her relative for her younger 
son, the Duke of Anjou, in the event of 
her remaining unmarried. She was 


foolish enough to tell this to the prin- 


oppose: d to this marnage 
was most displeased of all, 
hoped t o obtain i splendid 


cess, and he aped up mn her reproaches 


instead of congratulations. She even 


tried, by entreaties and threatenings, 
sup — and re proots, to mi ake the 
king Ww draw his already 
consent ; oa this was not the way to 
influence Louis XIV. : 
Mons ur, the brother of the king, 
also saw in the engagement of the 
destruction of all his own 


pl eC “dare d 


princess the 
secret plans. He had been only a few 
Henrietta, 


exceeding 


weeks a widower: his wife, 
of Englan : 
and sweetness are still preserved to us 
in the Dre sden Galle ry, by the masterly 
skill of Vandyke,) was pr isoned by the 
Chevalier De Lorraine, the unprinci- 
pled favorite of her husband, and Mon- 
sieur only awaited the expiration of the 
usual period of mourning to ask the 
hand of his rich cousin. His intentions 
known at the court, and pro- 
decision of the prin- 
r, who could not en- 


(whose grace 


were we 1] 
bably hastene the 
cess de Mo 
dure the thought of such a union. 

Re posing ul limited confidence in the 


king, the princess feared not the anger 
and Lauzun, 
hap- 


besides. 


of her other relatives ; 
thinking only of his 
piness, forgot the whole world 
Stull those who wished 
them were not entirely free from anxie- 
ty. Amid the rejou ings and congratu- 
voices were heard, en- 
execuhon 


consummate 


lations, warning 
treating tl 
of their int 


count not to 


1em to hasten the 
entions, and also ad\ ising the 
eo out unarmed or without 
attendants. 

These intimations were at first lit- 
tle rerarded by the ones: but 
they wer: » often repeated, and by 
different persons, that the prince ss felt 
there must reality in the 


happy 
woe 


be some 


wellto both of 
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threatened danger. And it was deci- 
ded at once that, instead of celebrating 
their nuptiels with royal splendor at 
the Louvre, on the approaching “7 
day, they should be quietly married i 
the country on Thurs lay. 

The king was easily persuaded to 
consent to “this change, and only one 
day was to elapse before the comple- 
tion of the happiness of the lovers 
Was it strange that from their eleva- 
tion they overlooked this seemingly in- 
considerable space ? rc 

The princess spent this last day in 


placing, through more than royal gifts, 
the man of her choice in a situation as 


nearly as possible on an equality with 
herself, and in the preparation of the 
marriage a She gave up to 
him in advance four of her provinces, 
whose value amounted to twenty-two 
millions. These were the duchy of 
Montpensier, from which he was to 
take his name; the Earldom of Eu, the 
possession of which raised him to the 
rank of the first peer of France, and 
the two rich duchies, Saint Fargeau 
and Chastellerault. Lauzun was bur- 
dened by this generosity ; he felt like a 
man who stands at the base of a mag- 
nificent building and looks upwards. 
The gorgeous structure of his happiness 
seemed threatening to crush him; he 
could not rejoice; this greatness was 
not his element, as it weakened love, 
and fettered him with 
quite foreign to his dispositi m. 

Thursday at last arrived, and all 
was ready for the drive to Charenton, 
where the priest awaited them at the 
altar. Nothing was wanting but the 
signing of the marriage contract, or ra- 
ther the itself. After hours 
had passed in impatient expectation, in- 
telligence finally came that the con- 
tract could not be finished till night, 
and consequently the bridal must be 
postpone xd to the following day. * F ri- 
day!” exclaimed the alarmed princess, 
« shall we approach the altar on that 
unfortunate day?” Vainly did Lau- 
zun endeavor by entreaties and remon- 
strances to banish this superstitious ter- 
ror from her usually calm and fearless 
mind. With a heavy heart he was 
forced to leave her unconsoled, as his 
duty, which on this di LY he dared not 
venture to neglect, required him to be 
near the person of the king. 

Anna’s apartments were thronged 


golden ( hains 


contract 
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with visitors, and in the excitement of 


receiving them, she vainly sought to 
escape the misgivings which became 
still stronger after Lauzun’s departure. 
The faces around her no Jonger appear- 
ed the same as on the preceding day. 
Cold, sneering countenances oppressed 
her; false smiles mocked herwhere before 
she saw only sincerity, love, and grati- 
tude. Every hour she sent messengers, 
laden with threatenings, entreaties, and 
splendid promises, to hasten the com- 
pletion of the contract; she would at 
any price avoid the fearful Friday, and 
was resolved to proceed to Charenton 
by night—but in vain. The legal gen- 
tlemen obstinately maintained the same 
snail’s pace; the most trifling forms 
must be examined ten times over; 
everywhere they found fault and mis- 
takes; they pr mised to labor the 
whole night, and hoped to have itready 
by daylight. 

“ T,ate in the evening her dear friend 
returned, pale and weary: a thousand 
provoking accidents had troubled him 
the whole day ; nothing which he had 
undertaken had succeeded. The mali- 
cious friendliness of his open enemies, 
the cautious deportment of his true 
friends, the many mysterious warnings 
from every side—all had made him feel 
conscious of 
day, the precise nature 

ould not discover. 

The king was, ap pare ntly, as friend- 
ly as usual: but during the whole d: Ly 
he had no opportunity to speak to him 
in private, for Madame Monte ‘span was 
ill, and the monarch passed many hours 
with her. 

For the first time during the day a 
beam of jvy sparkled in Anna’s eyes 
her friend again; she 

to him, and motioned 
whi h he de- 


some change since yester- 
of which he 


when she saw 
offered her hand 
him to a seat by her side, 
cling d. 

‘*Permit me to remain standing be- 
fore you, my roy al P rincess, as becomes 
the sul rj ct of your house,’’ said he ; 
“allow me the satisfaction of not for- 
getting, in this g! mpse of perfect hap- 
piness, what] am! _ I am still bewild- 
ered by the unaccountable kindness of 
fate. I feel as if I was floating in a 
heavenly dream, with the consciousness 
that Iam soon to awake deprived of 
all. Alas! from whom, from what side 
will the blow come ?” 

‘ Le-zun,” exclaimed the princess, 
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“* you afflict, you grieve me exce eding- 
ly ! But he, without noticing these 
words, fell on his knees before her,— 
‘¢ Forgive me,” said he, “if I] frankly 
confess to you that I am tormented by 
the thought, that perhaps you repent of 
having distinguished me; it may be 
only your generosity, only an honora- 
ble adherence to your pledged word, 
which, leads you, notw ithstanding eve ry 
obstacle, to fulfil your promise. If it 
be so, consider well—it coneerns m 
whole life, and perhaps my future 4 
vation. Believe me would 
blame—the world woul 1 praise you, if 
you would now retract. 

“For God’s sake, what language ! 
interposed the princess ; * how is ‘ 
possible,—how can it be that such a 
thought has entered your soul : 

Lauzun concealed his drooping head 
in his hands, like one ove ruunail 
** Misfortune hovers over me; I hear 
the rustling of its wings,” he murmur- 
ed to himself; “ the blow that is to an- 
nihilate me must and will fall—would 
it not be a consolation that it came from 
the beloved hand————..”” 

At this moment the door opened; 
Lauzun sprung upon his feet, and with 
pale countenances the y both eagerly 
looked to see who was about to enter. 
It was only one of the ladies of the 
princess, who informed her that the king 
expected her in his cabinet in a quarter 
of anhour. ‘ Thank God !”’ exclaim- 
ed the princess, ** the contract is ready 
at last; they have brought it to the king 
reed, and my 
disregards the lateness of 


no one 


” 


for his signature, as Was ag 
kind cousin 
the hour, in order to relieve me from 
my SUuspe nse.” 

Lauzun willingly took the same view 
of the matter as the princess, and his 
heart became lighter. In the greatest 
haste the arrangements for the following 
day were, made. But they could not 
part, even for a few hours, without a re- 
turn of their secret forebodings. Lau- 
zun left her with assumed calmness, but 
Anna burst into tears as soon as he was 
gone. ‘It is truly joyful,’’ she said, to 
one of her ladies, **to be so near the 
end,—to have succeeded before the ex- 
piration of this day at last ;’’ and her 
tears flowed more abundantly, but with- 
out relieving her heart. s 

She found the king in his cabinet— 
he was troubled, and apparently em- 
barrassed; folding her in an embrace, 
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his arms a long time 


he held her in 
without Spx aking. 

“My dearest cousin,” he said, at 
last, “* you find me in trouble, but it is 
best for you to hear what is unavoida- 
ble, and without delay, through me, 
whose sympathy will lessen your pain. 
My dear Anna, we kings stand in the 
world conspicuous as the sun in the 
heavens, and therefore must there be 
no spot or b lemish on us. ' In Paris,— 
Remahout the whole kingdom, and 
even at foreign courts, [ have certain 
knowledge it is reported that [ am about 
to sacrifice you, my dearest cousin ; 
that you, because it 1s my will, are sa- 
crificed to the Count Lauzun, my fa- 
vorite, that I may raise him to the ‘rank 
of a prince of the blood. My kingly 
honor must not suffer in the eyes of my 
subjects and the world. I feel the dis- 
tress, the injustice you suffer; but you 
must bear it with resignation—it con- 
cerns the most sacred thing in the 
world—the honor of your king. You 
must give up all thought of this mar- 
nage with Lauzun.” 

Who can describe the scene that fol- 
lowed ! Who can Anna’s dis- 
tress, her remonstrances, her entreaties, 
her complaints, her passionate implor- 
to death than se- 
nan she had 


escribe 


ings rather to be pu 
parated from the only 
ever loved !—The immoveable monarch 


complained with her,— knelt near 
her, when with despairing supplications 
she fell at his feet,—he held her a long 
time in his arms, he was melted with 


pity,—but he remained firm. 

His own glory was of more value in 
the eyes ot Louis than all other consi- 
derations, and those who desired the 


ha 1 so artful ly 
‘de 


rupture of the marriage, 
worked upon this, his weakest side, 
that they had moulded him at will. 
Madam: de M mtespan, Lauzun’s se- 
cret but powe rful enemy, had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven his former offence. 
She, and the hostile members of the 


royai family, 


spared no means to attain 
their end, an 


{ had well improved the 
single day allowed them by the unfin- 
ished contract. Their 
such that the king thought he was act- 
ing nobly himself 
weak and cruel; and no proofs, no ar- 
guments that the poor princess could 
command, were allowed to move him. 
The sorely stricken lady reached her 
room in a state of almost insensibility. 


success Was 


when he showed 
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She had scarcely returned when the 
door opened, and the pale and tremb- 
ling Lauzun entered, supported by his 
faithful friend, Guitry, and accompa- 
nied by the Duke of Montansier and 
Marshal de Créqui. 

“The king has commanded us,” 
said the duke, ‘to conduct Count 
Lauzun here, in order that he may 
thank your royal highness for the favor 
you intended him. The king is much 
pleased at the submission with which 
you both have yielded to his wishes ; 
he entreats your royal highness to be 
convinced that he will do eve rything 
but this to show his love and grateful 
consideration.” 

‘‘ What can he do?” cried the de- 
spairing princess ; ‘‘ whatcan he do, the 
powerless one, when he has trodden 
my peace, my repose, my happiness 
under his feet? Oh, Lauzun! how 
can you, how can we both bear the fu- 
ture!’ She then suddenly rose from 
the couch on which they had Jaid he r, 
fainting, and seizing Lauzun’s hand, 
said with a dignity in look and tone 
which awed his companions—* At least 
I may be permitted to take leave of my 
happiness, of the man whom I shall 
never cease to mourn, without wit- 
nesses.” 

She led Lauzun into the adjoining 

cabinet, the same to which she had re- 
wert a few days before, for the pur- 
pose of revealing the secret of her 
heart. There she fell weeping upon 
his breast, and, for the first and last 
time, was clasped in the arms of her 
lover. 

The firmness which he had hitherto 
preserved now deserted him; his eyes 
overflowed with burning tears, heavy 
sighs escaped from his heaving bosom, 
and when he recovered, he saw that 
the unhappy one in his arms had 
found a short relief from trouble in un- 
consciousness. From this unconscious- 
ness she subsequently recovered only 
to endure a long struggle between death 
and the now joyless life. 

Long before this struggle was deci- 
ded, the unhappy Lauzun was again 
banished. by a second lettre-de-cachet, 
from the living world; for, notwith- 
standing all the specious arguments and 
persuasions of Lauzun’s 
voice in his own heart importunately 
accused the king of injustice ; and one 
is never so cruel as when he feels that 


enemies, a 
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he has been unjust. Louis persuaded 
himself that he believed what he really 
did not.—he received as true the accu- 
sation that Lauzun, under the appear- 
ance of submission, conceived the de- 
sign of being secretly united to the 
Princess de Montpensier,—and punish- 
ed the supposed crime with incredible 
severity, that the presence of the man 
he had injured might not be to him a 
continual reproach. 

Silently, abstractedly, Lauzun enter- 
ed the carriage which was to convey 
him he knew not where. ‘At every 
point upon his long journey his hard 
fate excited innumerable expressions 
of sympathy ; but he received them 
with the same indifference as if they 
had been uttered in a foreign and un- 
known language. 

The accompanying officer made every 
possible effort to lighten the mournful 
journey. With true French politeness, 
he sought to draw him into conversa- 
tion, that he might relieve his 
charged heart by complaints ; but Lau- 
zun continued silent. Only once, when 
they were passing a dangerous place in 
Savoy, and he was requested to leave 


over- 
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the carriage, a bitter smile played upon 
his lips. 

‘Count Lauzun has nothing now to 
fear,’ he answered, remaining in the 
carriage, and gazing unmoved into the 
deep chasm by the side of the narrow 
road. 

At last they reached the high fortress 
of Pignerol, situated on the Pied. 
montese mountains, and surrounded by 
mournful pines, where he perhaps was 
destined, for his whole life, to atone for 
a few careless words spoken to a cour- 
tier; for it is probable that it was this 
imprudence which had excited the an- 
ger of Madame Montespan, and thus 
had finally proved his destruction. 

Following his jailer as silently as he 
had traversed the route, he now enter- 
ed the gloomy subterranean dungeon 
Carefully ex- 
amining the mournful abode, ** IN secp- 


assigned for his prison. 


LA S@cuLoRUM,” he said, as the clanking 
and rattling of the bars and keys an- 
nounced his farewell to light and air— 
to joy and life—and was hike 
thousands before him, forgotten by all 
but one loving heart. 


now, 


‘GUY RIVERS,’ &C 


STUDENT'S NIGHT-WATCH. 


3ENEATH my chamber window I recline, 


And all is still around me. 
With her poor children sleeping. 


Nature lies, 
All, save mine, 


Are closed, the easily-persuaded eyes ; 
Sweet visions pass before them, such as rise 
On childhood’s innocent slumbers ;—they can sleep ! 


Alas! 


why is it that we would be wise, 


And in hard study and conclusions deep, 
Learn only of the precious gifts we lose, 
Self-banished, sweet affections we abuse, 

When we might live in them, and through their smiles 
Feel the soft night pass o’er us with her dews, 

As if, usurping all our wakeful toils, 


She held herself alone the privilege to weep ! 
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PAPERS OF AN OLD DARTMOOR PRISONER. 


EDITED BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ROUGH ALLIES.—CLOTHING.—UNHEALTHINESS OF THE PRISONS. 


© We had a gang of men at Dartmoor, 
called ‘rough allies,” and they were 
as rascally a set of devils as ever escap- 
ed drowning, to have the chance at 
some future day of standing on air and 
pulling hemp. I know not the etymol- 
ogy of the word ; but it was highly ex- 
pressive of the qualities of those who 
bore it. ‘Chey were rough as untamed 
bears, and allied together in the bonds 
of wickedness ; for they were the very 
antipodes to anything savoring of mo- 
rality and decency. I verily believe 
that three quarters of all the misery 
and privations we endured here, were 
owing to these human brutes; and I 
know that however blameable Captain 
Shortland may have been on the day 
of the massacre, he would have want- 
ed the pretence for his conduct had it 
not been supplied by these graceless 
scoundrels. They were the most mis- 
erable, debased wretches one can pos- 
sibly conceive of ; the promoters of all 
riots and plundering expeditions ; and 
were continually prowling about the 
prisons, day and night, seeking what 
they might steal and devour. Some 
one has aptly enough denominated 
them the Janizaries of Dartmoor; and 
the analogy holds that they were the 
terror and detestation of the orderly 
portion of the community. 

If one of these rough allies coveted 
the goods of a neighboring shop-keeper, 
he would go round to some of his com- 
rades, and say that the shop-keeper had 
sold light penny-worths of tobacco, but- 
ter or bread. Immediately the watch- 
word of “*Heave O!? would resound 
throughout the prison; the rough al- 
lies would assemble in force, and make 
a foray upon the shop-keeper, capsize 
his table and steal his goods; and he 
would deem himself lucky if he came 
off no worse, 


I find in my diary the following en- 
try: “1815, Feb. 13th. The market 
stopped in consequence of a man hav- 
ing escaped from the cachot, (or black 
hole,) where he had been confined 
some months. He scaled the palisades 
when the turnkey was off his guard, 
and got in among the rest of the prison- 
ers, who refused to deliver him up 
when demanded by Capt. Shortland.” 

“ Mr. , a shop-keeper in No. 
7, was reported to have said that the 
man ought to be delivered up, when 
some rough allies assembled in great 
force, and demolished his stand and 
plundered his goods.” 

Such an occurrence as this was but 
too common. The principal leader of 
these wretches was an unprincipled 
scoundrel, who, I am happy to say, was 
notan American. He had been tried in 
the United States for piracy and murder, 
and defended himself, I have under- 
stood, with much ability. He was ac- 
quitted for want of evidence, though in 
prison he often boasted of his crime. 
He was an artful, plausible fellow, of a 
very good education, report said learn- 
ed, and master of several languages 
and sciences, and possessing an uncom- 
mon dexterity in the use of the pen. 
He could counterfeit any man’s hand- 
writing, and so exactly imitate steel- 
plate engraving, that it was extremely 
difficult to distinguish between the imi- 
tation and the genuine. He was very 
fluent in the use of language, posses- 
sing, what sailors call the gift of gab, 
in perfection. 

When he first came to the depot, he 
took up his residence in No. 7, where 
he soon set himself to work to stir up 
strife among the inmates. He asserted 
that they were cheated by the commit- 
tee and the cooks, who, he said, were 
in the daily habit of embezzling a part 
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of their provisions. No other charge 
could be so likely to excite the indig- 
nation of the captives: for the allow- 
ance was but small at most, and to 
abstract any portion of it from bungry 
maws, was the most heinous offence 
that could be committed. This the 
demagogue understood well enough, 
and he laid his scheme accordingly. 
He gathered around him all the rough 
allies, and deluded many right-minded, 
but unthinking men, of a better char- 
acter, to his party ; when feeling him- 
self to be strong enough, he one day 
took possession of the cook-house, 
turned out the cooks and appointed 
others, and usurped the whole author- 
ity of the committee. Like the despot 
ot former times, he was himself the 
state, but only for a short time; for 
the holy alliance of the commandant 
and turnkeys made an invasion of his 
usurped dominions, overthrew the 
usurper, vanquished his forces, and led 
the conqueror off captive to the black 
hole; and the committee and cooks 
were reinstated in office. But quiet- 
ness was not restored to our commu- 
nity ; the elements of rebellion were 
at work ; the volcano burst forth, and 
the chairman of the committee, a 
highly respectable gentleman, of cor- 
rect deportment and unassuming man- 
ners, nearly sixty years of age, was 
seized by the rough allies, placed under 
a guard ‘of their number, and, notwith- 
standing his age and respectable char- 
acter, they were preparing to commit 
further violence on his person by whip- 
ping him. But his son, who was also 
in the same prison, being a high-spirited 
young man, gathered together a num- 
ber of his friends, and rescued him 
from the hands of these desperadoes. 
Their leader was in a short time re- 
leased from the cachot, but he did not 
come into our prison again. He went 
into No. 5, where he followed the 
business of gambling and counterfeiting. 
He could counterfeit the notes of the 
Tavistock and Plymouth banks so well, 
that a great many were passed to the 
market-people, who came to the pris- 
ons. He was also an adept at coining. 
I have frequently traced the sure 
and rapid progress of vice in many 
young men, who came to the prisons 
with fair moral characters, and who, 
before gaming was generally introduced 
among the prisoners, passed their time 
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in innocent amuse es or in acquiring 
useful knowledge. 
the career of de Sade he would hover 
round the gaming-table, where he 
would soon be fleeced of all the little 
money he had. His clothing, piece by 
piece, would be “ shoved up the spout” 
for a quarter of its value, till he was 
left with barely enough to his 
person, but not enough to defend him 
from the damps of the prison and the 
cold of the winter. From gaming, the 
transition to theft was a rapid one ; de- 
tection and punishment soon followed, 
and then farewell, a long farewell to all 
sense of self-esteem and moral recti- 
tude. The once high-minded and hon- 
orable youth became a confirmed rough 
ally, prowling about the prisons seeking 
what he might be able to steal, or per- 
haps tending a gambling table in No. 4, 
a miserable slave to an ignorant negro. 
I had to mourn over the degradation of 
several youths of my own acquaintance 
—and, so far as I know their.tuture his- 
tory, they never recovered from it. 
The term federalists was one of 
great opprobrium in Dartmoor, and it 
was the one most frequently made use 
of by the rough allies to give a pretext 
for, or to extenuate their acts of vio- 
lence and plunder; and it answered 
quite as well, or perhaps a little bet- 
ter, than the charge of selling light 
ha’ penny-worths. ; 
These fellows would hang about the 
market on market-days, watching their 
chance to steal; and their depredations 
on the market-people was so frequent, 
that, at last, the commandant would 
not allow any of the captives to go out 
into the market-yard when the market 
was held, but caused them to stand 
the passage-way of communication 
with the prisons, with the iron gate in 
front of them shut, so that when an 
article was bargained for, it was handed 
in between the bars of the gate, and 
the purchase-money passed through in 
the same manner. But the poor mar- 
ket-people were not much the better 
for this arrangement; the purchasers 
too often forgot to pay when they had 
received the article, but would move off 
with it as fast as their legs could carry 
them ; or, as they used to term it, 
‘‘Give leg-bail for security.”” When 
the market people became more cau- 
tious, and refused to deliver the 
with one hand until they had received 
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the money in the other, the rough al- 
lies resorted to another expedient. 
They would carry in their hands, con- 
cealed under their outer garments, a 
rope coiled up, to one end of which 
was attached a number of fish-hooks. 
Watching their chance, they would 
throw it, as expertly as a South Amer- 
ican does his into the baskets 
containing the goods for sale; then 
singing out, “ Heave oh!’ they would 
run down the yard, while their com- 
rades would cluster around the palings, 
to conceal them from sight, and to fa- 
cilitate the passage of the plundered 
article through the palings ; and this 
kind of hooking was generally success- 
ful. 

J am sorry to say that these depre- 
dations on the English were viewed 
ina very different light from depreda- 


lasso, 


tions committed on the property of 


each other. They were looked upon as 
being no concern of ours, and they were 
never punished. I do not think that 
the generality of the prisoners would 
have been sorry to see these men 
punished by the English authorities ; 
but it was considered to be strictly their 
business to do it, and they could never 
detect the offenders. These men 
would insult the general and the offi- 
cers all day long, quarrel and fight with 
each other, when they had no one else 
to quarrel with, and were generally as 
near being drunk as the state of their 
finances would permit them to be. In 
short, they were a nuisance and annoy- 
ance to every decent man in the prisons. 

We were very often embargoed, (as 
we termed it,) that is, confined to our 
own yards, and sometimes shut up in 
our prisons, in consequence of the 
depredations of these fellows; and in 
this, as in many other affairs of this life, 
the innocent and guilty suffer alike. 

At first, the British government 
furnished the prisoners with clothing ; 
and nothing could exceed the grotesque- 
ness of appearance of an_ individual 
rigged out in this garb of captivity. It 
consisted of a coarse woollen jacket, 
dyed a bright yellow color, marked on 
the back with what is called the king’s 
broad arrow, which resembles the two 
sides of a triangle, the point turned up- 
ward, and another straight line running 
fromthe point, equi-distant through the 
middle ; and the letters T. O., being 
the initial of transport office, in staring 
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black letters, one letter on each side of 
the arrow. Also, a pair of pantaloons 
of the same color and material, with 
the same marks upon them; a comical 
“ap made of coarse woollen stuff, and a 
pair of woven list shoes, with wooden 
soles about an inch thick. Iregret that 
I did not procure a suit of this clothing, 
to bring home and deposite in some 
museum ; and I think that a Dartmoor 
rough ally, rigged out in his prison 
toggery, would form a valuable addition 
to a travelling menagerie, to be exhibi- 
ted as a curiosity. 

Very few of the prisoners would 
accept of this dress, preferring rather 
to suffer the cold and dampness of the 
prisons than to wear it; and at last, 
Mr. Beasly, the nominal agent for 
prisoners of war, sent down from Lon- 
don some clothing for the destitute. 

The trade in old clothes furnished 
employment for a part of the prisoners, 
who were almost as great nuisances as 
the rough allies. They would go about 
the prisons at all] times of the day, 
crying out, ** any old clothes to se}| ? 
who wants to buy any old clothes?” 
They made great profits, for in a week 
or two after the allowance had been 
paid us by Mr. Beasly’s clerk, many 
of the improvident and gambling prison- 
ers would be destitute of money ; they 
would then sell their clothes for a small 
sum; and when the time came round 
again to receive their money, they 
would buy in again the same garments, 
or others, at an exorbitant profit, again 
to sell and again to buy, according to 
the state of their finances. These men 
had the character, and I suspect justly, 
of being great rascals—frequently steal- 
ing the clothes they had to sell. 

The situation of the prisons was 
a very unhealthy one, and great mor- 
tality generally prevailed among the 
prisoners. Situated as we were, on a 
mountain said to be seventeen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, in a 
climate proverbial as is the west of 
England for moisture of atmosphere ; 
poorly paid and scarcely clad; im- 
mured in gloomy stone prisons, which 
a ray of sun scarcely ever penetrated ; 
without glass in the windows to guard 
us against the cold and dampness, and 
no fires allowed in the prisons, we 
could not be otherwise than unhealthy. 
The weather, except when by a mere 
chance it was fair, was continually 
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drizzling. I do not believe, that in the 
seven months I was there, we had 


more than six weeks when it did not 
rain, and this at long intervals. I find 
entries in my diary where I have noted 
the appearance of the sun after in- 
tervals of six, ten, and in one instance, 
fourteen days; and these entries are not 
unfrequent. I think I can say, without 
the least particle of exaggeration, that 
I did not enjoy asingle day of good 
health while at Dartmoor; and as 
friends, acquaintances, and townsmen 
were dropping away all around me, I 
contemplated the strong probability 
that I, too, should leave my bones in the 
prison burying-ground. 

Those who were considered well, 
were afflicted a large portion of the 
time with swelled jaws and tooth-ache ; 
so much so, that there were men in the 
prisons who had no other employment 
than to cure the tooth-ache. This they 
did by making a paste of bee’s-wax, sul- 
phur, and a little British oil. A small 
piece of this paste was put into a sau- 
cer or plate and set on fire; a small 
paper cone was then placed over it, and 
the smoke conveyed through a small 
hole in the point of the cone into the 
hollow of the acheing tooth. There was 
a deal of quackery about it, as they pre- 
tended to extract a worm from the tooth, 
and they exhibited it onthe plate. This 
was done by putting a mustard-seed 
into each parcel of the paste, which get- 
ting shrivelled and parched by the heat, 
passed off well enough as asmall worm. 
I can testify to the efficacy of the pro- 
cess; and it was probably caused by 
the conversion, in the act of combustion, 
of a portion of the sulphur into sulphuric 
acid. 

Small pox and measles made great 
ravages, but the most prevailing disease 
was that disorder of the lungs, called 
by physicians, ‘ Perepneumonia notha.’ 
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It hewed down the prisoners in vast 
numbers ; and, as | have already men- 
tioned, almost the whole crew of a South 
American privateer were exterminated 
by it. 

The whole number of prisoners who 
died at the depot was two hundred and 
fifty-two. The prisons were used to 
confine Americans in about a year, and 
the average number of prisoners there 
was under four thousand. The mor- 
tality, then, was about one in thirteen, 
or six or seven times the average of 
mortality in our New-England towns ; 
and when it is recollected that the pri- 
soners were generally robust men, in 
youth or middle life, and that, at home, 
comparatively few deaths take place 
among men of this description, it must 
be conceded that the mortality at Dart- 
moor was frightful. 

It was at one time so great that the 
British government sent a surgeon down 
from London; but whatever medical 
skill or kind and attentive treatment 
could do, was done by the head surgeon 
of the depot, Dr. George McGrath, a tall, 
one-eyed, but whole-souled Irish gentle- 
man. He possessed more influence 
with the prisoners than any one else, 
and he owed it to his courteous man- 
ners, and kind and skilful treatment of 
those who fell under his care. When 
we were about to leave the prisons, the 
inmates, through a committee, addres- 
sed a grateful and affectionate letter to 
this gentleman, thanking him, in warm 
terms, for his kindness; to which he 
returned a very modest and kind reply. 
I brought away with me a copy of this 
correspondence, but | regret that [ can- 
not now find it. 

The assistant surgeon was not popu- 
lar with the prisoners ; he had the char- 
acter of being harsh, severe and unkind. 
I do not certainly know if he was so, as 
I never had any intercourse with him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AMUSEMENTS.—ESCAPE.—MARKET. 


TE sources of amusement at Dart- 
moor were various. NKunning, wrest- 
ling, boxing, ball, cricket and other ath- 
letic games and exercises, were con- 
tinually going on in the day time, in 
the several yards. Many of the pri- 


soners became expert boxers and fen- 
cers under the tuition they received 
there. 

But the all-absorbing amusement with 
too many of them was gambling. The 
judicious portion of the captives fore- 
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saw what tremendous evils would re- 
sult from the indulgence of this vice ; 
and, when we first went to Dartmoor, 
very severe regulations were adopted, 
to prevent its introduction into the white 
prisons. 

But the case was otherwise in No. 4. 
There gambling always prevailed; for 
Big Dick reaped a revenue from the 
gambling-table, and I believe was the 
owner of several himself. 

No. 4, therefore, was our “ Palais 
Royale” in more respects than one, 
and the gamblers were Dick’s most 
strenuous adherents. After we had be- 
come acquainted with the fact, that the 
treaty of peace was concluded at Ghent, 
the prisoners indulged the expectation, 
which to some was never realized, and 
to none speedily, of being very soon re- 
and they relaxed in their ef- 
forts to suppress gambling. The tables 
soon began to appear in Nos. 5 and 7; 
and they increased so repidly that these 
two prisons very soon became rivals to 
their dark neighbor, No. 4 I believe 
that gaming never prevailed to such an 
extent in Nos. 1 and 3, butas these pri- 
sons were in a different yard, which | 
did not often visit, | cannot speak con- 
fidently. 

The games were dice 
suchas brag, vingt-une, &c. 
of the corners might be seen 
tables continually twirling round, 
rolling the money out of the ] 
the sillydupes. The coc sk - loft of No. 
presented a view of every variety of 
gambling implements, (except a billiard 
table,) and I have often seen the church 
filled up with gambling-tables before 
the congregation had all dispersed. Si- 
mon’s pulpit itself, when not devoted to 
sacred uses, served the baser 
two gambling-tables. 

We had two theatres in Dartmoor; 
one in the cock-loft of No. 4, the other 
in that of No. 5. In the former, the 
performers were mostly blacks; in the 
latter, they were all whites. It is un- 
necessary, perhaps, for me to remark, 
that they were all males ; for the Eng- 
lish were not ungallant enough to retain 
females as prisoners, if they ever cap- 
tured any. The female parts were 
played, as they were in London in the 

early days of the drama, by boys; and 
with their appropriate dresses, and be- 
ing properly painted, they did the thing 
well enough. ‘The only exception | 
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ever noticed was in No. 4, where I wit- 
nessed a tall, strapping negro, over six 
feet high, painted white, murdering the 
part of Juliet to the Romeo of another 
tall dark-skin. 

The blacks were pretty well in panto- 
mine—it seemed to be more natural to 
them; for there their grimaces and 
contortions all told with good effect. 1] 
witnessed a ludicrous accident one 
evening, Which was attended with no 
bad consequences, except a few con- 
tusions to the subject of it. It was in 
a pantomine in which occurred astorm, 
attended with lightning, which struck 
Harlequin dead. Columbine (I think 
it was) should have descended from the 
cloud, and resuscitated him with a stroke 
from her magic wand. The cloud was 
made of cloth, and the lightning with 
gunpowder and some other combustible 
materials. The cloud was suspended 
by a cord, and the lightning, instead of 
striking Harlequin, struck the cord and 
burnt it off, so that poor Columbine 
came down by the run, and barely 
escaped serious damage. 

The scenery, decorations and dres- 
ses of this theatre had been got up by 
the French prisoners, who had been 
confined at Dartmoor, and who went 
away shortly after the Americans be- 
gantocome in. They were very good, 
and were purchased of the Frenchmen 
by the negroes. 

The performances in No. 5 were 
altogether of a higher order, but the 
scenery and decorations were not so 
good , having been got up by the com- 
pany themselves; and they were not 
such expert artists as the French. 
The plays here were sometimes tragi- 
cal, but more generally what are called 
genteel comedies. Some of the per- 
formers, it was thought, exhibited a 
talent for the drama, which, if it had been 
fostered by cultivation, would have 
made them highly respectable, if not 
eminent anywhere. 

I have before me two play-bills which 
I copied at the time; they were writ- 
ten in large characters, and stuck up 
about the walls of the prisons. 


“The Dartmoor Thespian Company 
respectfully announce that there will be a 
performance at the Theatre No. 5, 
this evening, December 29th, when will 
be presented the admired Comedy of 


THE HEIR AT LAW. 
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(Here followed the cast of the characters ,) 
together with the favorite afterpiece of 
RAISING THE WIND. 

On account of the reception of the happy 
news of the TREATY OF PEACE, the 
theatre will be Splendidly Uluminated.” 





* “The Amateur Dramatic Company 
will give a performance this evening, Feb. 3, 
at the Theatre No. 4, 

When will be presented Home’s celebrated 
Tragedy of 
DOUGLASS, 

together with the admired Pantomime of 

HARLEQUIN REVIVED. 
Doors open at 5 o’clock—performances tu 
commence at 6. 
Admission, seats 6d, rear 4d.” 


One would think, from the remark- 
able care taken in the construction of 
the depot to prevent escapes, that such 
an event was impossible. It was in- 
deed difficult, but one who had the 
necessary hardihood and perseverance, 


and who was moreover favored by 
circumstances, might succeed. The 


most common mode was to bribe a 
soldier. ‘The guard was relieved every 
night, and the relieved soldiers marched 
out to their quarters in Princeton; the 
barracks within the walls of the depot 
being used only for the soldiers on duty 
and the relief. A prisoner, therefore, 
who had made up his mind to the at- 
tempt, would procure a grey over-coat, 
like those worn by the soldiers; he 
would place some article in the back, 
under the coat, to resemble a knapsack, 
a pasteboard front to his hat, and the 
rim of his hat cut off, all but in front, 
would bear a near enough resemblance 
in the night to a soldier’s cap; a stick, 
carried under his arm, was a substitute 
for a gun, as the soldiers, when the 
weather was inclement, carried their 
arms in the position called * secure.” 
I had an acquain‘ance who escaped in 
this way, got to the coast, stole a boat, 
and went across the channel in the 
night-time to France. He joined a 
privateer fitting out there, sailed in her, 
was captured, and came back again to 
his old quarters in Dartmoor, just one 
fortnight from the day he made his 
escape. 

After the prisons were guarded by 
the Somersett militia, this chance of 
escape was cut off; for they were, in 
our vernacular, too surly and boorish, 
or as some may think, too faithful, to 
be accessories to the attempt. They 
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kept a strict watch on all suspicious 
movements, and if a man but thrust his 
head out of one of the windows of the 
prison after dark, pop would go a 
musket. 

A man one day attempted a novel 
mode of escape. I happened to be in 
the neighborhood of the market-yard, 
when what appeared to me an empty 
beer-hogshead was rolled out of one of 
the yards. It had accomplished almost 
half its transit across the market-yard, 
onits way toadray, which was in Waiting 
to receive it and carry it off to the 
brewery at Exeter. An officer came 
down the yard, with a fencing foil in 
one hand and a hammer in the other; 
he ordered the cask to be stayed, 
knocked out the bung, and thrust in 
his foil. Immediately there was a 
ventriloquial sound from within the 
cask. The officer ordered it on end, 
knocked in one head and out jumped a 
man, who, looking around him a second 
or two, sneaked off into the prison. 

Before 1 went to the prisons there 
was a plan concerted to escape, by dig- 
ging a mine under one of the prisons, 
to go beyond the walls, and considera- 
ble progress was made in the work, 
when the matter was informed of by 
one of the prisoners, and the inmates 
were all removed from the yard, and the 
hole filled up. The man who inform- 
ed was sent away by Capt. Shortland; 
for it would not have been good for his 
safety to have remained among the pri- 
soners. In sailor’s phrase, “he would 
have lost the number of his 
The name of an informer was an odi- 
ous one at Dartmoor, and the mere 
suspicion of an intent of betraying any 
of the prison secrets to our keepers, 
placed a man in an uncomfortable and 
dangerous position. So, likewise, did 
any supposed want of fealty to our 
country. There were a number of 
men who arrived at the depot at differ- 
ent times, and who had been prisoners 
at Chatham. They had been dischar- 
ged from men-of-war ; and report said, 
and perhaps truly, that instead of hav- 
ing been impressed, they had volunta- 
rily entered the British service. ‘They 
were arraigned before a self-constitu- 
ted tribunal, and without much formal- 
ity of trial, were found guilty of trea- 
son. Their judges then proceeded to 
act as executioners, and tattooed the let- 
ters [. R. on their checks, and other- 


mess. 
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wise disfigured them. Upon knowledge 
of these facts, Capt. Shortland deter- 
mined to bring the offenders to justice, 
and had them arraigned at the Exeter 
Assizes for trial; but from some” cause 
or other the trial was postponed, and 
the men sent back to the prisons, and 
before the Assizes were held again, the 
prisoners had been sent home, in con- 
sequence of the peace. One poor man 
came very near losing his life, as these 
wretches were about hanging him, but 
he succeeded in making himself heard 
by the sentinels, who collected the 
guard and rescued him. 

We frequently, while in prison, heard 
of reverses to the American arms, and 
we now and then gota glimpse at their 
triumphs. The British officers were 
very sure always to send in the papers 
containing accounts of the former, but 
they were very studious, as far as they 
could, to exclude the latter. We re- 
ceived the account of General Drum- 
mond’s retreat from Fort Erie, the 23d 
November, and the next day we kept 
as a day of thanksgiving for this suc- 
cess. We could not keep it in our time- 
hallowed New-England style, but 
we were as thankful over our scanty 
modicum of thin soup, as were many at 
home, with more savory and abundant 
viands. 

The 22d of February we remem- 
bered as the birth day of General 
Washington, by hoisting the American 
colors on all the prisons. 

The 18th of March received 
news of the battle of New-Orleans, and 
the prisons rang again with the joyful 
acclamations of their inmates; and 
at night every prison was illuminated in 
the best manner we were able to do it, 
(not very splendidly, I allow,) but we 
were proud of this brilliant winding up 
of the war, and our hearts were illu- 
minated with JOY ; so we could well 
dispense with any very splendid out- 
ward manifestation. 

We were occasionally visited by 
people from the neighboring towns, at- 
tracted by curiosity to see the prison- 
ers, and now and then by some one 
from London. Sir Isaac Coffin came 
down twice, and had interviews with 
allthe Nantucket men. He had seve- 
ral relations there, to whom, report 
said, he was kind. It was understood 


we 


that he offered to procure the release of 


the Nantucket men, on condition that 
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they would settle in the island of Anti- 
costi, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
carry on the whale-fishery; and that 
they declined acceding to his proposal. 
Alderman Wood visited us once, and 
was very courteous to the captives. 

We had amarket every day from 11 
o'clock A. M., to2 P. M., except Sun- 
days, and at the times when we were 
under embargo. ‘The market was 
well supplied with every article need- 
ed for consumption in the prison, 
and was productive of no small profit to 
the country people. It was very diffi- 
cult to understand the dialect of these 
market folks; and the frequent dilem- 
mas and mistakes we were led into from 
this cause, were productive of no little 
fun. British travellers often sneer at 
the corruption of language prevailing 
in the United States, but one may travel 
from Passamaquaddy to the confines of 
Texas, and though he will meet with 
cant terms and loeal phrases prevailing 
everywhere, he will find the dialect es- 
sentially the same. But thisis not the 
case in England; for there every coun- 
ty has its own peculiar dialect, almost 
unintelligible to the residents of another. 
I was conversing one day with a friendly 
young officer of the guard, when [ 
made use of an expression which he 
laughed at, asan Americanism. I called 
his attention to a countryman in the 
market-yard, who was instructing a 
young man respecting the disposal of a 
sack of potatoes, and asked him to in- 
terpret to me his directions; and he con- 
fessed that he was completely puzzled. 

One of these Devonshire-men, who 
frequently visited the market at Dart- 
moor, is now residing within a quarter 
of a mile of the writer, having become 
an American citizen, and reared up a 
large family of stalwart Yankee boys. 
Every time I see his bluff, burly visage, 
and hear the tones of his Devonshire 
dialect, I am reminded of my residence 
at Dartmoor. 

In the neighborhood of our mess 
there was a young man, a native of the 
same town with the writer, who had 
lost three fingers of his left hand ina 
daring, but unsuccessful attempt to re- 
gain his liberty. ‘The story is substan- 
tially as follows: Some time about 
midsummer of 1814, two hundred and 
fifty prisoners were removed from the 
prison at Melville Island, near Halifax, 
and were sent on board of four transport 
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vessels, which soon sailed for England, 
under convoy of the Goliath, a razeed 
seventy-four, carrying 56 guns, and 
commanded by Captain Frederick L. 
Maitland, who afterwards commanded 
the Bellerophon 74, and to whom Na- 
poleon surrendered himself after his 
final abdication. Among these prison- 
ers were most of the officers and crew 
of the privateer Diomede, late of Salem 

After being at sea two or three days, 
the prisoners on board of one of the 
transports perceived, when they went 
on deck—which they were permitted 
to do one at a time—that the weather 
was almost continually foggy, they be- 
ing on the banks of Newfoundland, and 
that the Goliath was out of sight; as 
were also the other vessels, for five or 
six hoursatatime. Some of the more 
daring, who had reconnoitered the crew 
and marines closely while on deck, and 
saw that they felt under no apprehen- 
sion of a revolt, and were consequently 


off their guard, conceived a project of 


regaining their freedom by capturing 
the vessel. When below, they pro- 
posed to their fellow-prisoners to rush 
up and take possession of the ship at 
once. 

Now there is very little doubt that 
had they done so, they would have suc- 
ceeded, and most of them agreed to the 
proposition, and sprung on their feet for 
immediate action ; but one or two, who 
had been officers of privateers, and who, 
as the event proved, considered * discre- 
tion to be the better part of valor,” dis- 
suaded those who were for immediate 
action, and proposed to lay some plan, 
and then go to work systematically on 
some future day. 

They then consulted together, and 
agreed that the first day when the fog 
was dense enough to obscure them from 
the view of the other ships, they would 
make the attempt. The plan was, for 
one man to go on deck and reconnoitre, 
and if the prospect was good, to seize 
the sentinel at the hatchway, and cry 
‘* Keno,”’ as a watchword for the others 
to rush up. It was three or four days 
before the attempt was made, and in the 
meanwhile they had divided themselves 
jnto parties, to each of which some spe- 
cific duty was assigned. One party 
was to gain the quarter-deck, and secure 
the companion-way and helmsman ; 
another was to secure the fore-hatch- 
way, where the marines were berthed ; 
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and another was to take charge of the 
forecastle and secure the scuttle, to 
keep the watch below from gaining the 
deck. 

But during al] this discussion and 
hatching of plots the courage of some 
who, from their position, should have 
been leaders, being of the Bob Acre’s 
kind, oozed out, and worse than all, 
there was treason in the camp. A for- 
eigner, who had been a carpenter of a 
privateer, gave information to the cap- 
tain of the ship of what was going on 
among the prisoners; and in conse- 
quence, he adopte l eve ry precautionary 
measure to prevent the success of the 
attempt. 

On the morning assigned for it, the 
British officers and passengers armed 
themselves, but kept below in the cabin, 
so as to have no unusual bustle or ap- 
pearance on deck. The 
were privately armed, and the armed 
marines were concealed on the quarter- 
deck, being covered with an old sail. 

The prisoners being ignorant of the 
discovery of their plot, and of the mea- 
sures taken to frustrate it, those who 
went on deck, seeing no unusual appear- 
ance, and the weather being favorable, 
they resolved to make the attempt for 
freedom. Accordingly an active, daring 
young man, named Obed Hussey, of 
Maine, who had been captain of the 
fore-top on board the Diomede, went 
on deck and proceeded to the head, and 
while there, observing that the convoy 
was not in sight, he returned to the 
hatch-way as if to descend into the hold 
as usual, but timing his movements in 
such a manner as to arrive at the hatch 
just as the sentinel turned his back 
towards him to walk aft, Hussey grap- 
pled him, calling out ‘* Keno,” and had 
his musket from him in an instant. 
This was executed with so much dar- 
ing rapidity, that from ten to a dozen of 
the prisoners gained the deck before the 
British had time to recover from their 
astonishment; and if those who wanted 
to be considered leaders, and who had 
talked most valorously during the plot- 
ing, had shown the same spirit as those 
hardy fellows who gained the deck, the 
issue might have been different from 
what it was. But these men of big 
words and small deeds showed the white 
feather, and the mass, who never lead 
but always follow, seeing that those 
they relied upon to head them hung 


sailors also 
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back, immediately retreated into the 
hold, and left those on deck tothe tender 
mercies of the British. 

Meanwhile, those on deck proceeded 
forward and secured the fore-scuttle, 
and were proceeding to secure the fore- 
hatchway, when they found the officers 
and passengers rushing on deck from 
the cabin, with arms in their hands, and 
ut the same time they received a volley 
from the marines who had formed on 
the quarter-deck, and were marching 
forward on both sides of the deck with 
charged bayonets; while the officers 
and passengers kept up a galling fire 
with their pistols, &c., from behind the 
marines; and to their utter astonish- 
ment, they found themselves unsup- 
ported by their fellow captives. A 
young man belonging toe Baltimore, nam- 
ed John Mentz, receiveda shot through 
both his arms at the first fire; our 
neighbor caught him in bis arms, and 
while holding his wounded comrade, 
received the wound which left him mi- 
nus his three fingers. He then got 
down below through the fore-hatchway, 
with four or five others, while such of 
the remainder as were not too badly 
wounded got out of the way in the best 
manner they could, by getting under 
the fore-channels, &c., &c. The ma- 
rines, after they had cleared the deck, 
fixed down the fore and main hatch- 
ways ; but asthe captives had got well 
into the wings, they hurt no one. 
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After the British saw that all was 
quiet, they took those who were wound- 
ed into the cabin, where a brute in hu- 
man form, and who called himself a sur- 
geon, operated on them, cutting off 
one of the arms of poor Mentz and the 
three fingers of our neighbor with a 
dull knife, and during the whole time 
he was abusing and insulting them, and 
appeared to do his best to give as much 
pain as possible. 

The fog cleared off the same day in 
the afternoon, when the wounded were 
all transported to the Goliath, where 
they received all the sympathy and ten- 
derness that their situation required. 
The surgeon of the Goliath was Barry 
O'Meara, who was afterwards surgeon 
to Napoleon, at St. Helena. From him 
they received every care and attention, 
and were indebted to his skill and kind- 
ness for the proper care of their wounds. 
Our neighbor had not recovered his 
health when the vessel arrived in Eng- 
land, and he was sent to the Hospi- 
tal, near Portsmouth, till the cure was 
completed, and was afterwards brought 
to Dartmoor. He is now a wealthy 
merchant, displaying as much energy 
and activity in the prosecution of his 
very extensive mercantile operations, as 
he did of valor on board the transport 
ship where he was a poor captive. 


WIFE. 


- C. HOSMER, 


The flames spreading rapidly, they continued to fly from one part of the building to another till at 


* against 


length they got on the roof. Here Asdrubal’s wife appeared, uttering the most bitter reproache 

iusband, whom she saw standing below in company with Zmilianus, exclaiming, ‘ Inglorious wretch! 
what degrading actions hast thou perpetrated to preserve an existence so dishonorable |’ Having stab- 
bed her two infants with a dagger, she precipitated them from the temple’s top, and leaped after them into 
the flame 


Upon the temple-roof she stood, 
Unbraided was her hair, 

And loud shouts from the multitude 
Rose wildly on the air. 

Pale terror in her fragile frame 
Awoke no icy thrill : 

She stood, as if the leaping flame 
Was subject to her will. 
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Maternal love each sinew strung 
With more than mortal power, 
For two fair infants trembling clung 

To her in that last hour. 

Did not their father, in his gore, 
With thousands sleep below, 
While haughtily that mother bore 

Vile tauntings of the foe? 


No !—standing by the Roman chief, 
While fiercely spread the fire, 

He heard his children for relief 
Call vainly on their sire. 

The Pride of Carthage lay around 
Of unclean birds the food, 

And purple was the groaning ground 
Whereon he basely stood. 


His well-known form the dauntless wife 
Saw dimly through the smoke, 

And sending up no prayer for life 
Indignantly thus spoke : 

“Thrice happy they who nobly die 
Beneath the steel of foemen, 

And scorn, at Honor’s price, to buy 
Existence from the Roman ! 


‘* Inhuman wretch! the blush of shame 
May well suffuse thy cheek— 

Faint are thine infants, and my name 
Their lips refuse to speak. 

A red sea rolls its burning surge 
Their utterance to choke ; 

The roar of Ruin is their dirge, 
Their winding-sheet the smoke. 


“ The savage vulture will not fly 
From his affrighted mate 
And ‘ unshell’d brood’ when foes are nigh, 
But stay and share their fate : 
But man to guard a worthless life 
The tie of nature breaketh— 
To save his little ones and wife 
Not one brave effort maketh. 


“The deed is mine,—but oh, the guilt 
On your black soul shall rest !” 

She plunged a dagger to the hilt 
Within each intant’s breast ; 

Then wildly to the hungry flame 
Their bleeding corpses flung— 

One loud, appalling shriek went up, 
And after them she sprung. 
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Tue month of April began with 
pressure in the money market, and a 
rapid rise in exchange. which, as indi- 
cated in our last number, fell back in 
price, and was m xderate in demand, for 
the May packet. Contrary to general 
expectation the returns of the banks of 
New-York did not, for the May quar- 
ter, show any very considerable diminu- 
tion of spec ie, notwithstanding that the 
exports of specie increased as the sea- 


son advanced. Nor did the loans 
vary materially. The results of the 
report showed, however, plainly the 


the struggle carried be- 


government banks, aided by 


effect of 
tween the 


on 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
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\CIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


the large revenues of the customs and 
the other banks of the city. The busi- 
ness of the United States for the first 
quarter of the current year, 1845, be- 
ing the third quarter of the fiscal year 
1846, has been large, but not satisfac- 

tory. We pointed out in the May 
number those financial causes which 
operated a rise in prices and a conse- 
quent large import of goods, which im- 
port of itself produced a reaction in the 
money market. We may now compare 
the first three-quarters of the fiscal 
year 1846, with a similar period 
of 1845, as exhibited in the quarterly 
returns of the Treasury Department. 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





1845. 1846. 
Qr ending Qr. ending Qr. ending Qr. ending Qr. ending Qr. ending 
Revenue. Sept. 30. Dee. 31 March 31. Sept. 30. Dec. 31. March 31. 
Customs........ 10,873,718 ....4,100,360.... 6,375,575... .8,861,932....4,137,200....7,360,000 
ND ss ok 434,902.... 600,000.... 185,533.... 480,819.... 830,000.... 437,225 
Miscellaneous. . 27,839.... 45,000.... 90,000.08 17; 71Zseec, 31,500iice 11488 
I a oi 11,336,559 6,881,108 9,360,469 4,998,700 7.808 870 
E cpendit ire. 
Civil, Ke... ccees 1,411,052....1,280,009.... 1,708,408....1,792,178....1,584,000....1,401,632 
AIMY..00 csece- 3,277,996 ...21,806,829.... 2,647368....4,211,931 ....1,654,394....1,955,787 
DAVY. ccccucecs 1,906, 20¢€ 1,668,899.... 1,578,631....2,331,359 ....1,541.051.. ..1,056,745 
ae secee 636,589 101,858 - 6,191,797.... 191,054.... 524,365.... 69,733 
ROME ictacee 7,233,844 657,595 12,126,204 8,456,522 5,703,810 4,483,857 
The revenues for the quarter, ending of New-York. In the month of April 


March 31, are, it appears, about $1,000- 
000 larger than in the corresponding 
quarter last year, although not so large 
asin the same period of 1844. The 
increase in the customs was for the 
month of March, and mostly at the port 


a decline in business was again appa- 


rent, as compared with April, 1845. As 
the greatest fluctuation took place at the 
port of New-York, we will give the 


monthly import and amount ‘of duties 
for each month. 









IMPORTS AND DUTIES—PORT OF NEW-YORK. 
1845. 1846. 
Imports. Duties, Imports. Duties 
SROELY «ccc ccceneevse 6,310,150. ccove 1,687,025... cc. 5,219,808. ...0. 1,474,325 
Weobrushy . cccesescs'es 1.700, 879is<<se 347,529. cccee 4,662,289. ..... 1,266,663 
March... Stutes sutuieet LG6 2IGu cee ae 1,602,303... oes e 9,760,258 2,617,847 
ADT cctecsessnncens. & 5,699,126. .cces EET. evant 6,328,924, ...-21,385,189 
Totel.cccccoccsesee S004; 427 6,161,833 25,971,279 6,744,024 


The large imports for the month of 


March, caused, as we have previously 
observed, a movement of specie, which 


increased as the season advanced, re- 
versing the operations of last year, 
when the demand subsided as the spring 
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wore away. The following is a state- 
ment of the exports of the precious 
metals exported from the port of New- 
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first four months of each 


York for the 


year: 








EXPORTS OF SPECIE FROM THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 
1845. 1846. 

Sterling Sterling 
Gold. Silver. Total. bills. Gold. Silver. Total bills 
January ... 354,175..288,040.. 642,215..9}3a10 .. 13,811... 15,932.. 29,743..8 a 8} 
February .. 15,312.-154,185. . 169,497..93 210 .. 67,100... 58,500..125,600..8} a 84 
March..... 43,237..210,550.. 253,787..9} a 9}..219,675.. 43,402. .263,077..99 a 10 
April......  16,330..173,730.. 190,060..9} a 94..302,250..218,118..520,368..94 a 10 

Total... 429,054 826,505 1,255,559 602,836 52 «938,788 


The rate of bills during the whole of 
last year remained healthy at about 
par. As the bank e xpansion progressed, 
however, the imports increased, and an 
impulse was given to them through the 
want of money abroad, which induced 
the sending of large quantities here for 
sale. These large amounts of goods 
came here at a time when the resources 
of the cotton-planting sections have 
been diminished $12,000,000, through 
the decreased quantity of cotton unac- 
companied by an advance in price. 
The quantity of tobacco and sugar has 
also diminished 25 per cent., and the 
prices of all farm produce are unexpect- 
edly low. The means of the great 
consuming interests have been by no 
means equal to the large supplies of do- 


mestic and imported manufactures, and 


a great decline in prices results. An 
effect of the large imports under the 
present system of cash duties, is to 


draw from commerce considerable sums 
of money, which are not re-loaned to 
commerce, but are, through bank agen- 
y, put into other channels of business. 
As an instance of the movement of the 
banks, consequent upon the amount 


+ 
0 


the revenue, we may take from the 
quarterly reports to the Comptroller of 


held 


and all 


New-York the amount of 
by the government institutions, 
the other banks in New-York, 
tive the amount of 
paid into former for the 
ending February Ist and May 
follows: . , 


sper ie 


res pe C- 
also customs 


the 


ly: and 


oO 


Ist, 


nart 
larter 


as 


SPECIE IN THE NEW-YORK BANKS, AND AMOUNT OF CUSTOMS COLLECTED 
IN TWO QUARTERS. 
Govern’t. Customs for 
banks, All other. Total. the quarter 
November Ist......4,527,094......3,559,668...... 8,086,762 2 5 439.493 
February lIst..... -- 4,411,316,.....2,977,990...... 7,389,306 §°""°°"™’ ae 
May <ccccocccocee- 4,060,049. ..-..2,005,496....-.7,273,547 § 22... 5,269,699 


The general result is a diminution of 
10 per cent. of the aggregate spec ie In 
New-York, and an increase of the 
quantity held by the government banks; 
or, in other words, oe proportion of the 


whole amount held by the government 
banks in November, was 55.98 per 
cent., and in May they held 64.18 per 


cent., an increase of near nine per cent. 
This change in their favor was much 
more rapid under the large collections of 


LOANS OF NEY 


Govern’t 


banks. 
November.. ....020200¢- 20,846,250. 
PEDIGREE ccccccccocees: 20,680,156. 


May cccccccccesncesces tl; 324,905 cccescoee 


than 
fol- 


customs from February to May, 
February. It 
juence, that 


from November to 


lows, as a necessary corse 

those institutions which lose most of 
their specie must be less liberal to 
their customers; accordingly, we find 
that all the decrease in loans since No- 
vember has been on the part of those 


} ' 
Du 


instituti 
have no pub lic dey Osits. 
as follows: 


Nis 


which pay the duties, 


The | 


oans art 


V-YORK BANKS. 


ws others. Total 
os epmewe td, d1t,220wceeccace 44,163,470 
coerce 20,329,139 ........41,009,295 


19,930,920 41,255,825 
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Here the figures present the natural 
result of the speciemovement. The gov- 
ernment institutions that havecompelled 
the other banks to pay the revenues in 
spec ie have incrcased their loans $500,- 
000, or 24 pe r cent.: the other banks 
have decreased theirs $3,500,000, or 
15 per cent., making a difference of 174 
per in the amount of money 
which the government banks have been 
enabled to loan by compelling the oth- 
ers to contract. Now the other banks 
have to pay duties and lose thei IF spec ie, 
according to the number and importance 
of the importers among their customers. 
To prote ct themselves the y are ob lige d 
to discourage the paper of importers, 


cent. 


and the accounts of those soles pay 
large duties. The government banks 
cannot lend the public money freely 


upon business paper, because the depo- 


sites may bi suddenly and promptly 
calfed for. ather to lend 
it upon stock securities ‘at call.” That 
is, they take a note payable on demand, 
with stock as collateral, and a “ power” 
to sell the market value, 


They choose 1 


stock at the 
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always taken at a large margin the ope- 
ration is a safe one. It is, however, the 
case, that to avoid the odium of too large 
an amount of stock loans appearing in 
the quarterly returns, these notes are in 
many cases ‘counted as “cash on hand.” 
It is very evident that commerce de- 
rives very little benefit from a system 
like this; on the other hand the great- 
est evils result from it. The govern- 
ment revenues, so far as commerce is 
concerne -d, are already collected in spe- 

e by the banks, in whose favor credits 
are created by the deposits with them. 
That spec ie not, however, pass 
out again into the channels of business, 
as would be the under a Sub- 
Treasury: but it is retained by banks 
as a basis of loans, not to commerce or 
trade, but to speculators. The theory 
that the Treasury Department re- 
ceives stocks as sec urity for the loans 
made to the banks. The followi ing are 
the official returns, showing the amount 
of stocks deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States, as collateral secu- 
rity for the public fands, and the amount 


‘doe s 


case 


is, 








for account of the owner, if the note is of funds held by those banks, at the 
not met at maturity—as the. stock is same time: 

U. STATES DEPOSITES AND STOCK SECURITIES, APRIL 1, 1846, AND MAY l. 

Stock security, Deposits, 
April 1. May 1. 

et OF RIOR ko kc dv ccc vasctscedecus S460,000 6. occ ck BOE SIG Ccescéee 1,246,158 
Bank of the State of New-York........--.-- eee GOGUTOe séiaveucn 935,174 
North River Bank, New-York.......-..----- D7 OO a ae 333,928 
Merchants’ Bank, New-York...........----- GED .008 ok ska SGD si wdcaiee 792,275 
American Exchange Bank, New-York....... 200,000 . 2.206 eg SEE acta 671,410 
Bank of Commerce, New-York.......---+++ 6 Se ee acene 5 MENS cos cesses 901,797 
Mechanics’ Bank, New-York.....0...----+¢- Saaweee <2 ce Cee oa 551,563 
Merchants’ B: ink, Boston........ wpecesesesees Gee cance cite ef, aaa 1,570,887 
Commercial Bank, Albany...........----«-0- re Lee «oh canne 195,000 
Albany City Bank...... Pt se ee Rea RON ag oc ha se nee cus 165,254 
= chanics’ and Farmers’ Bank, Albany...... FOROS cdveceae [7 |.) Sees 164,269 

or 26 Ob Bais’ os cs Bodeeccawces 50,000 ..... “i MRIS Ess oo 51,710 
Micl 1igan Insurance Company, Detroit........ 47,000 ........ 03:033:..5< Jes os 63,056 
Firemen’s Insurance Company, Cleveland.... 30,000 ........ IME pce as 28,404 
Wisconsin Fire Insurance Comp’y, Milwaukie 50,000 ........ 192,559 ........ 194,475 
Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Co., Cincinnati. 209,000 ........ SVaee taeasese 237,173 
Union Bank, Naghville... .....cccceccecssece 1 ae ~ Fae gtveates 63,392 
New-Orleans Canal and Banking Company... 100,000 ........ iy ye, ee 541,922 
Bank of Mobile.......... cena aaa et Ge aes « ee . 166,829 ......-. 130,560 
Planters’ Bank, Georgia........c.cccscccce 60,000 ..... a I ad 63,210 
Southwestern Rail-Road Bank, Charleston... 96,555 ........ 165.900 .ccce eoe 191,627 
Bank of Potomac, District of Columbia....... MGG0 J .32532" O008 ss cic xe 9,492 
Farmers’ Bank, Richmond...........--.---. 56,560 <5 tess 5 RRO cS cxana 56,496 
ne Cn Vee €O. « scascnedmacedbapee 000 Lctececs. IGE etcwnase 102,396 
Ches Apes ake Bank, Baltimore............ sence (ae BOG0GG .cecnecue 255,461 
Corcoran & Ry Sie Souk aenak Gateaeeshene We eat 459, FIG .cacsese 503,898 
Bank of Commerce, Philadelphia........-..- LOO ROU sccctave SOG FE siacicne 362,481 
Philadelphia Bank............--. piteieeenes 160,000 cece WOR S48 cvanccee 407,10) 
Bank of Middletown, Harrisbarg..........-- 25,000 ....- mar 55. GEO citksawes 15,525 
Exchange Bank, Pittsburgh..........-...... LOGOS 6 acs a5 a WAGES <cscives 207,455 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Hart ford, Ct SOD dices toa [GAS Keweda ne 32,520 
Arcade Bank, Providence............. eka OR ee ig 540) ccadwees 30,283 
Brooklyn Bank. New-York..............-- ROG Souk can TR O08 a ccscces 70,000 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bk. Portsmouth, N. H. ROO cick seen 7,00e evehneee 7,325 


T oal secured.. 


RRR ee eee ee eee 


$5. 608,634 
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These stock securities are very far from 
covering the deposites, and by no means 
inelude all the de positories ; some of 
them have been change d, more particu- 
larly that called the Wisconsin Marine 
Insurance C ompany, a thing located in 
Hlinois, and formerly existing under a 
Wisconsin charter—but the legislature 
has repealed the charter for its mal- 
practices. $80,000 of the money de- 
posited with it was transferred in specie 
to New-York in the first week of May. 
The concern is said to be a kind of 
egency of the Bank of Aberdeen, in 
Scotland, and is controlled by aliens. 
Chicago is the centre of an important 
land district, and requires some other 
mode of securing the government funds 
there, than to loan them to a rickety 
banking concern, without even a char- 
ter. 

The general state of business has not 
been good. The pressure upon the mo- 
ney market, Suan causes partially de- 

tailed above, added to the war alarms, 
have depressed enterprise. The accu- 
mulation of stocks of goods, and the di- 
minished demand for them, have involv- 
ed those who imported and munufactu- 
red upon credit im serious difficulty ; 
and the continued pressure of produee 


eupon the Atlantic markets, without an 
adequate foreign outlet, is causing a 
steady decline in prices. The state of 


the foreign markets is indeed such as to 
induee the belief that as the season ad- 
vances the growing scarcity will im- 
prove prices in England, so as to admit 
of a large export, at prices which will 
yield a better remuneration to produ- 
cers than the present. Up to this time 
the effect of a short harvest has been 
only to retard the consumption of cot- 
ton, without creatmg a demand for 
farm produce. Itis true, that the great 
falling off in the cotton crop is at last 
producing an effect in the Liverpool 
market. Like the season of 1839, how- 
ever, when immense failures resulted 
from speculations, based upon a short 
crop, the effect of that deficit is eoun- 
teracted, to some extent, by the failure 
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foreign markets with goods beyond their 
powers of consumption. 

The gloom which has so long been 
hanging over the political world has at 
last burst im a storm. After thirty 
years of profound peace the United 
States are again at war, and on a scale 
greatly be yond any of their former mi- 
litary enterprises. On the first of May 
there was a surplus in the Treasury of 
near $13,000,000 ; of this amount $10,- 
000,000 has been appropriated by Con- 
gress for extra expenditures in the pro- 
secution of the war against Mexico. 
This must involve a great change inthe 
current of business. The expenses at- 
tending an army of 50,000 men, opera- 
ting on the Mexican frontier, will be 
large, and imvolve a heavy balance of 
exchange in favor of that — of the 
country. The ordinary expenses of 
the War Department were, for 1845, 
$9,533,202; of this amount $4,500,000 
was for the army proper, which consists 
of 8,000 men of all arms. ‘Fo support 
the £0.000 men ordered by Congress, at 
the same ratio of expense, will require 
a disbursement of $30,000,000 per an- 


num. Consequently, the present sur- 
plus may meet the demand for four 
months. The inference is, therefore, 


that the present depositorie s must call in 
loans, and pay out on government ac- 
count $10,000,000 in the next four 
months, independent of mcreased navy 
expenses. And as military moveme nts 
cannot be regulated by paper promises, 
the payments must, for the most part, 
be in specie; and as ordinary expenses 
have also to be provide d for, a loan of 
at least $10,000,000 is wanted now.— 
The probabilities are, therefore, that a 
great and steady drain of specie will set 
south, to an extent that will seriously 
embarrass the banks ia their present ab- 
sardly extended condition. It is, how- 
ever, fortunately the case, that the 
New-Orleans banks hold a much larger 
proportion of speci to their eredits than 

any of the other banks of the Union, 
sabelinatenlinns that they have rapidly 


extended themselves in the last year 


of the English harvest; andalsoby the Their aggregate returns have been as 
great manufacturing activity of the pre- follows: 
vious year, which has supplied most 
BANKS OF NEW-ORLEANS. 
Loans. Specie. Circulation Deposits. 
January, 1845. .6cccccccncee 3,108,450...... 8,138,987... .... 2,082,130... .. ..6,589,059 
. Do Mpa hciwuns édceua 4 482,232... --6,182,000. veveweG G06. 1cuc 6,223,915 
February, ee eS Tees eee Gast lee ee os 5,030,014 Beccete 7,193,884 
April dO sscccccccess 006,170,000 se00006,930, en 1,292,361 .000-8,120,240 
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In January, 1845, the specie was to 
the circulation as four to one; having 
increased from a proportion of one to 
four, in 1839, when those institutions 
were required to resume payments. 
The large expenditure of the govern- 
ment in that quarter, in specie, may 


produce a considerable curtailment of 


the specie they hold—but not to an in- 
jurious extent. ‘Texas may be greatly 
benefited by the war expenditure ; but 
as the specie will not leave the country, 
but pass from the hands of contractors 
and soldiers into general circulation, it 
will not affect unfavorably the general 
business, unless, as is usually the case 
in times of political difficulties, a dis- 
position to hoard springs up, causing 
coin to disapp¢ ar from circulation. A 
state of war enforces, in a degree, the 
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specie clause, as far as government 
transactions in relation to the army are 
concerned. And when the war on our 
own territory is carried on on a gigantic 
scale, the financial operations of the 
Treasury Department exercise a great 
influence upon money affairs generally. 
It is the case, that capital leaves, for the 
most part, those channels of employ- 
ment that it has occupied during peace, 
and creates new interests, dependent 
upon a war expedition. The difficul- 
ties that environed this country during 
the last war with England, growing out 
of the scarcity of manufactures, and 
the small capital of the country, have 
now, to some extent, been remedied, by 
the natural growth and prosperity during 
thirty years of profound peace. 


TALES OF THE SOUTH AND WEST.* 


EnGuisu critics have noticed, as a trait in 
American literature now becoming a veri- 
table something, the facility of invention 
and power, with skill of execution, of our 
writers of fiction. American tales are ata 
premium at this present writing, in London 
and Edinburgh, and are employed to eke 
out the pages of some of the most flourish- 
ing of their magazines. From English 
critics of the present dynasty have come 
some of the most generous praises of Ame- 
rican authors, as from Jerrold, Miss Bar- 
rett, and even Dickens, who at first copied 
Irving. 

The article on American works of fic- 
tion, in the Foreign and Colonial Quarterly 
Review, some three years since, was much 
the honestest and most liberal piece of criti- 
cism we have seen on American romance ; 
but its excellence is in its general judg- 
ment almost wholly: inasmuch as many 
capital writers are not even mentioned, 
while inferior scribes oceupy their place 
to their exclusion. Such sins of omis- 
sion and commission can result only from 
ignorance of their works. Dr. Bird, Mr. 
Ware, and Mr. Carlton receive a just sen- 
tence; whilst we read not a word respec- 
ing Mr. Dana, Mr. Mathews, Mr. Poe, or 


* Wiley & Putnam's Library of American Books.—“ Western Clearings.” 
By James Hall. 
“ Prairie Land.” 


“The Wilderness and the War-Path,” 


second series, By W. Gilmore Simms, 


Mr. Simms, authors certainly entitled to 
honorable mention. 

Not to speak of the finish, the humor, 
the delicate grace of Irving, in his Dutch 
and English tales; without referring to the 
fine invention, rial fancy, and purely ori- 
ginal vein of Hawthorne, in his admirable 
fancy sketches and admirable pictures 
of New-England romances, characters, and 
manners, and that practical mingling of 
shrewduess and mysticism; entirely ex- 
cluding the domestic histories of Mr. 
Dana, so earnest and true, instinct with 
genuine passion, and with its rare accom- 
paniment, deep, rich, “ marrowy”’ senti- 
ment, the very breath of our intellectual 
and sensitive life; and leaving entirely out 
of question the powerful fictions of Brown 
and Cooper, we still can point to alarge body 
of writers of fiction, tales, ‘‘ miniature no- 
vels,”” [which Schlegel thought the best 
form of the novel, ] and narrative sketches, 
affording convincing proof, if any could be 
wanting, that imagination, at least ade- 
quate to the production of a prose fiction 
of the first class, and creative power, are 
not wanting here, and which, employed on 
American themes, whether of history, 
character or manners, legend or land- 


By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 
the Cabin.”—First and 
Harper & Brothers. 


“The Wigwam and 
By Mrs. Farnham, 
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in 


scape, cannot fail to give our literature a 
ae character, which, indeed, it is 
every day acquiring. 

Thus, beside the genuine originals we 
have mentioned, [Irving, Dana, Hawth- 
orne, Brown, Cooper, Poe and ieving; we 
have to fill out a good list of tale-tellers ; 
Miss Leslie, a sort of modernized Miss 
Burney on a smaller scale, and like her, 
expert in strong satire of vulgarity ; Miss 
Sedgwick, pleasing in her home pictures 
and tales for children, and pre-eminent 
among American female writers; Mrs. 
Kirkland, the cleverest sketcher of western 
manners we have, and the best western ra- 
conteur, at the same time ; not in the same 
line with Judge Hall or any other western 
writer, but in a class unique and indivi- 
dual. Of the two Neals, John has tact 
and power; Joseph, humor, (of the 
broadest) and coplousness. The Portland 
writers are e xpe rt in a love history or life- 
assurance story ; while the Phil: ude ‘Ip yhians 
are best in city scenes of localand burle sque 
humor. Briggs is quite at home in a sati- 
rical tale, with his ingenuity, tact, keen 
observation and dry hnmor. Hotfman can 
throw off a better hunting or sporting story 
than any writer we have. Mathews has 
both humor and pathetic skill, and in his 
Motley Book has done some excellent 
things. Sands left some laughable pieces, 
verging oncaricature. At different times, 
even Mr. Bryant, Leggett, and many oth- 


ers, have published very readable efforts of 


this kind. Thecritic in the Quarterly re- 
ferred to, says, and says hi iundsome! ly, 
though truly: “ We rarely, if ever, 
up an American Annual or Magazine, 
without finding some one contribution in- 
dividually racy, and without any peer or 
prototype on this side of the ocean.” With 
the same critic we heartily agree, that 
though more unpretending in form than 

the regular novel, the skill of tale writers, 
with their best attempts, contains more 
characteristic excellence than is to be found 
in the library ofaccredited novels.’’ We have 
no one admirable novel except perhaps the 
Pilot; all Cooper’s fictions, admirable as 
they are in scenes and particular descrip- 
tions, being confesse edly, even according to 
Mr. Simms, Ceoper’s ‘heartiest critic, ex- 
cellent only in those passages, and abound- 

ing in faults elsewhere. But we do pos- 


take 


oO 
sess, without dispute, a body of expert 
story-tellers, to be cherished and made 


much of, and to be [a serious climax] stE- 
REOTYPED. 

Many of these tales have a sectional 
character and reputation. They are, pro- 
fessedly, sectionai in their choice of sub- 
ject and back-grounds. It is a history of 
love or hate, to be sure; but the locality is 
laid in Illinois, Michigan or South Caro- 
lina, with the scenery peculiar to those re- 
gions. It is alove- his story, but of planter, 
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Indian, negro or early settler, and the in. 
terest varies accordingly. European read- 
ers cannot be suppose »d to read with suffi- 
cientknowledge, or with analogous feeling 
of patriotic interest, and hence these nation- 
al and local narratives lose for them a stri- 
king and peculiar charm. To us, Americ: ans, 
for this reason, they offer a ve ry strong at- 
traction, indepe ndent of the genius involy- 
ed in the conception of them, or the artistic 
skill employed in their execution. 

We have for the West, Judge Hall and 
Mrs. Kirkland ; for the South, Mr. Simms; 
for New-England, Mr. Hawthorne; Dutch 
New-York has her Irving; for revolution- 
ary historical novelists, Cooper and Neal, 
[both of whom might have been trimmed 
down iuto writers of novelettes ] : 
Philadelphia has her Brown; Virginia, 
Wirt. The South-west is ably represented, 
so far as Texas is concerned, by a spirited 


good 


writer of interesting adventure, in the 
American Review, though the best pic- 
tures of the life of the planter and society 


in general, in the South-west, have been 
painted by a German—Seatsfield. The river 
scenes, and personal histories of the 
Creole and emigrant planters—his capitaf 
analysis of democracy and the banking sys- 
tem ; his Creole balls and dinners, are in- 
imitable. We must honestly profess our- 
selves ardent admire: the foreigners 
who so easily, so truly, so vividly deseri- 
bed, what appears mysteries to most of us, 
at the North-west, with regard to the insti- 
tutions and manner of life of the South. 
With what acute e yes did not this German 
remark upon apparent paradoxical inconsis- 
tencies a Southern character, and how 
willingly, how h ghtly does his sty! e glide 
and flow im those admirable conversations 
at table, or on board of steam-boats, which 
teach us so much more of practical politieal 
philosopby, than the elaborate disquisitions 
of Detsequeville. 

New-Orleans, that great mart of com- 
merce and city of pleasure combined, is 
still to be painted. We could point to 
writers who might do something of what 
we suggest; the writerof some admirable 
letters in Arcturus might unite more study 
of the town, as the Paris of the South-west, 
to represent it vividly and picturesquely. 
Mr. Simms ought to be able to do his part, 
though he has confined himself more to 
his native state and its vicinity. Mr. Briggs 
might revive old recollections, and give 
original impressions of that [in some res- 
pects we must consider it, at least} most 
remarkable city of our country 

For the West, Mary Claver, the most 
agreeable and original of American female 
writers, the equal, not the imitator of Miss 
Mitford. is one of the best writers of western 
sketchesand manners we have seen; she 
pursues a course, and occupies a promi- 
nence in authorship, quite dis- 


s ot 


historic 
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tinct from Judge Hall. The latter writer 
illustrates rather the historical romance of 
the west—e specially that of Indian and 
French settlers’ life, than the manner of 
the present race of e migrants. Mrs. Kirk- 
land is as much at home in Michigan as 
the Judge isin Illinois. Her sprightliness, 
good sense, high feeling, keen penetration, 
are inexhaustible, and her sty le is a clear 
and natural reflection of these fine qualities. 
This writer is, perhaps, the best sketcher we 
have, as Mrs. Farnham is the best writer of 
western tales. Her circle is apparently 


confined to that region; but why it should 
be so, does not follow, necessarily, or by 
any equal places. Though after the um- 
versal applause with which her western 
tales have been received, what can we 
say of Prairie Land? —what new tri- 


bute can we bring to her grace, humor and 
Farnham is the Miss 


naturalness? Mrs 
the 


Burney of the new settlements, (not 

Madame d’Arbl Ly, for Evelina is the best 
of the fictions of that writer, as well as the 
earliest Her ordinary vision is not con- 
fined to the city or village, but flourishes 
also in the back-woods. The broad vul- 
garity, the rustic proneness, the senseless 
pretensions of a certain class of vulgar 
minds the world over, is to be found 


wherever real coarseness but affected fasti- 
Mrs. Clavers, with ali 
of such persons, has nothing of 


diousness exists, 
her satire 
the same quality in her own writings, a 
criticism that cannot beso justly passed 
Evelina, who cher- 


upon the authoress 

ished a certain artificial gentility, the re- 
verse In appearance of vulgarity, but still 
its invariable ac« ompaniment. The hu- 


mor of Prairie Land is gay and sympathe- 


tic, as well as keen and satirical. She 
can jest as well as ridicule; she laughs 
with, as often as she laughs at, her char- 


acters. 

We have previously written fully of the 
merits of Mr. Simms’ Wigwam and Cabin. 
We know not anything we can add to our 
previous judgment, save in the way of par- 


allel with the somewhat similar series of 


tales by Judge Hall, the western historian, 
par excellence. Books are accomplished 
raconteurs, but Mr. Simms brings more of 
the novelist’s art,and the concentrated force 
of the prac tised writer to his aid, than the 
Judge appears to us to possess, or to be 
able to control. In level passages, Hall 
is generally the neater writer, always cor- 
rect and pleasing: yet Mr. Simms throws 
more power, passion and energy into his 
narratives. The Judge is something of a 
humorous satirist, and indulges ina play ful 
vein of innocent raille ‘ry, Which we are not 
apt to meet in the pag es of the southern 
novelist. Making a fair allowance for the 
difference between the Indian in the south 
or at we still think Mr. Simms’ 
Indians truly and graphically 


the west, 
the most 
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_ Judge Hall seems to be most at 
10me in his romantic legends and domes- 
tic history of the early French settlers, their 
nanners, customs, character and disposi- 
tion. Hei is an enthusiastic [ preserving the 
proprieties of the respectable, gentlem: anly, 
Jupiciat author, ] lover and describer of 
western scenery and life, His narrative is 
clear, easy, natural, continuous. If he has 
none of the giant’s power of genius, he is 
also without its harshness, abruptness, and 
occasional extravagances. He is aremark- 
ably equable writer, and if we may infer, 
from the cast of his style and his idiomatic 
terms, something of a purist, in his notions 
of English composition. His sentimental 
reflections evince thought and feeling, and 
though by no means profound, are invari- 
ably just and liberal. We have marked a 
few sentences of this description, which 
we will transcribe: “They who decry fe- 
male beauty as mere vanity, are but super- 
ficially versed in the movements of the hu- 
man heart. To speak of lightly as an 
outward show, as an ephemeral possession, 
that blooms and is blighted with the passing 
season, may be very pli wsible, but itis also 
very fallacious. The be: auty of a woman 
is a substa:.tial quality of such value, that 
there is scarcely a doubt whether it be not 
the pearl of price, the most prec ious gilt 
of nature. It is the talisman of her power, 
the agent and the symbolof her sovereignty. 
Men not only admire, but do homage to it; 

they not merely love, but worship it. 
Wealth, intellect, and attainments sink into 
nothing in comparison with this power, 
which outshines while it adorns and vivi- 
fies them all. It is so irresistibly attractive 
as to produce a powerful reactive influence 
on the character of its The 
beautiful girl soon becomes conscious of a 
power that elevates her above her com- 
panions. The love of admiration plants 
itself deeply in her mind, and the desire to 
deserve and win that tribute inspires her 
thoughts and polishes her manners. The 
ambition to please becomes a ruling pas- 
sion; and no woman of superior persone al 
a tions ever made that atte mpt in vain. 

Politeness and gracefulness grow out of 
the continual effort to gain approbation ; 
unless, indeed, where the defect of mind 
is so great as to substitute arrogance and 
self-conceit.” 

Judge Hall holds a pleasing pencil, and 
with which he has sketched many a fair 
scene. His descriptions of the prairie scat- 
tered through all of his tales, are peculiarly 
well done. 

Judge Hall has been very justly classified 
by a judicious critic, as a Western Irving, 
without his force of humor or fe rtility of 
resources; comparatively a feebler wr iter, 
yet still well worthy of a place among our 
first American standards. For Irving's 
rich humor and charming description, you 


possessor. 
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find in him agreeable pleasantry. He has 


not equal fineness, yet as much truth of 


sentiment. In style he is equally pure, 
though by no means as rich and musical. 

If Judge Hall is justly styled a Western 
Irving, Mr. Simms may be at least as appro- 
priately called the Cooper of the South. 
For, with his favorite novelist, the Southern 
writer enjoys in common many of his best 
qualities; his directness, manliness, force 
and skill in painting details. Mr. Simms 
has aaa no long work of the same 
sustained interest and power as the Pilot, 
but he bas done many capital things which 
either his Northern rival cannot execute, 
or will not attempt. 

In shorter tales, each of which embodies 
all the interest and concentrates the power 
of a fiction of higher pretensions of Indian 
and Planters’ life, our southerner is at the 
head of a very respectable class of writers. 
He is a faithful painter, also, of negro char- 
acter, and perfectly at home with the he- 
roes, the average socie ty and current man- 
ners of the south. He 1s admirable in his 
personal histories, as of Boone ; in his local 
scenery, espec ially in Carolina and Ge -or- 
gia. His narrative is clear, rac y, natural, 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE LATE OCCURREN 


Tue tragedy which was playing in the 
so called Repub lic of Cracow, and in Galli- 
cia, is at an end, and the debut of the actors 
has been such that they cannot expect pro- 
motion, and only the worstreward. If we 
cast a calm retrospect at this revolution of 
14 days, we naturally ask the question : 
What did these people want, and what 
means and measures did they adopt for the 
accomplishment of their object, if any 
they had? The reply to the first question 
is very easily given, and is comprised in 
these ‘words: : the Inde} vendence of Poland, 
in its entire former e oe nt. Twenty mil- 
lions of Polanders should become free, and 
again have a government of their own! 

“But to give a reply to the second ques- 
tion: How was this gigantic plan to be ac- 
complished? Or, where was even a pos- 
sible chance of success? might now puz- 
zle the leaders as well as the willing tools 
of this revolt, even since they have time 
for calm consideration and thought. A 
great nation, (but divided among three 
powerful empires) was to rise unanimous- 
ly, even as a single individual. But was 


constructed with practised art, (Mr. Simms 
has at least as much judg rment as invention) 
and thoroughly American. In these noy. 
elettes the interest is always well sustain- 
ed; sometimes to a pitch of painfal i inter- 
est, espec ially in the first series of these 
tales, as in the very first of the volume and 
the last work. Mr. Simms, besides, ag 
critic and miscellaneous writer no legs 
than an imaginative writer, is the foremost 
writer of the South, and is naturally the 
idol of those generous critics whose blood 
runs warmer than iu these Hyperborean 
regions. He has identified himself with 
their feelings and institutions, and labors 
manfully to earnan honorable place for his 
native state, not only ina politic: al, but also 
in a literary point of view. He isemployed 
now in illustrating the lives and characters 
of certain of the noblest sons of the 
the Marions and Smiths—and also of the 
greatest men of the Revolution, one of the 
most brilliant of whom, Paul Jones, he will 
worthily histo.y as one of the wisest and 
(for he was both wary 
f our 


South— 


most gallant spirits 
and bold, prude nt and fearless) « 
heroic era. 


_CES IN POLAND. 


that nation unanimous 7—Had this been the 
case, all the troops and powers of the three 
empires would have been insufficient to 
oppose their will. This —— has either 
been wilfa lly neglected by the leaders, or 
else they were laboring under a most won- 
derful hallucination in regard to it. They 
had forgotten that the generation 
was no longer the same ota witnessed the 
division of Poland with tears of bitter 
blood; they did not remember, or over- 
looked in the most careless and unpardon- 
able manner the fact, that the pillars of the 
nation, theagricultural and working classes, 
had become strangers to the ancient Polish 
throne; and that in many large districts 
the °y hi ul pé arti: ally become reconciled to 
the existing state of things—n: iy, that they 
felt well under their present master ; they 
had forgotten, that in these districts, among 
the traditions of former highly-lauded 


present 


times, only remained a reme mbrance of 


the oppression and absolute politic il non- 


existence of these same lower classes. 
For this reason alone, the attempts at a 


universal revolution in the Grand Duc hy 


el ae ee ee ee 


aS Sl 6a 
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of Posen, and in Western Prussia, had to 
remain like single;sparks which would ex- 
pire without producing any effect, since 
they could not ignite the entire mass. In 
those districts the very large masses of 
troops would not at all have been neces- 
sary to quell an impracticable insurrection, 

had it not probably been the object of the 
government to prevent unnecessary blood- 

shed, by these Imposing measures. 

In Cracow the great blow was to be 
struck which should give Poland her 
liberty, and again make her a great and 
independent country. But how was that 
blow struck? We will briefly answer that 
question, by a connected review of au- 
thentic occurrences. 

If we first look at the locality it may be 
called favorable, inasmuch as the military 
and police vigilance was ouly slight here ; 
and as a conspiracy could advance free sly, 
and here be nourished by many remem- 
brances of former Volish gr undeur. But, 
on the other hand, it was a most unfavor- 
able locality, inasmuch as a revolt once 
commenced, would have, instead of one, 
three gigantic opponents at its very door. 
Austrian troops would reach the very heart 
of the revolution in an hour’s march; the 
Russians required but little longer time— 
Prussians could reach itin a two 
Besides this, Cracow is with- 


and the 
days’ march. 


out any fortification, without any kind of 


natural protection, and contained not even 
heavy armament enough, (even had there 
been experienced soldiers enough among 
the conspirators to use it,) to oppose the 
enemy even for a short time. All these 
things seem not to have been remembered 
until the enemy was at the door. 

Sut the entire district of Cracow offers 
not a single natural fortress which fcould 
keep a body of insurgents, and aid them 
against an enemy superior in numbers, 
The Republic has no Swiss mountain pass- 
es, no North American forests. Whether 

a plan of a campaign was drawn or not, 
h: is never transpired, but is very doubtful ; 
not even an experience d and valiant mili- 
tarv c hief f had been prov ide »>l—one who 
should have united courage, « ircumspec- 
tion and full experie nce in tactics to a 
celebrated name, 10 order to obtain the 
implic it confidence of the people. They 
had thought of obtaining arms, (muskets 
and scythes,) and had probably imagined 
that all else would find itself. With this 
self-satisfied belief the leaders allowed the 
revolt to proceed on the 20th of February, 
nominated a Provincial Government on the 
9°, and vainly believed now to have — 
enough by selecting, as members of said 
Government, young and inexperienced 
persous, with whose names no reminiscen- 
ces were connected, and of whom noth- 
ing had ever before been heard. This 
Goyernment now issued a proclamation, 


the inciting part of which could have no 
effect w hate ver upon the Poles under the 
Prussian and Austrian Government, for 
these had never become acquainted with 
the fearful dungeons, or the lash, which 
those under Russian dominion knew so 
well. The mountainsof gold which were 
promised in that proclamation could not 
lure them much, as their e xperience show- 
ed them different pictures from former 
times; and as they had no security for a 
change of disposition since that time. 
T hen the Provisional Government issued an 
instruction for the general and immediate 
organization of the revolution, and the 
turning Z point of this instruction was c apital 
punishment ; ; but here also they forgot one 
important point, namely: that such threats 
only have effect when an army stands 
ready to fulfil them. This was the entire 
work of the revolutionists. 

On the morning of the 23d they rejoiced 
aud glorified their deeds, as if it had been 
the morning of a new era in Poland’s his- 
tory ; and whe *n, on the following day, even 
Podgorze was cleared by the Austrians, 
they already believed that ‘the white eagle 
had completely vanquished the Imperial 
double eagle. They even found time and 
leisure for disputes and quarrels among 
the leading committees; and for internal 
intrigues and minor conspiracies, just as if 
no external enemy was any longer to be 
feared. The only acts of Government 
done by these wiseacres was to send a few 
corps to the support of the revolt in Gal- 
licia, and to issue a requisition for the ne- 
cessary materials of war,—and above all 
for money. The main body of the Cra- 
coviennes sent to Wéelicska failed in its 
attempt upon ‘the treasury ; they gained 
possession of Wielicska, but found no 
money. 

On the 26th February that body was to- 

tally vanquished near Gdow, by ‘the Aus- 
trian Colonel, Von Benedek, where upon 
Wielicska was atonce relinquished without 
a blow. Once more that corps gathered 
on the 27th, and made an attack upon 
General Collin, who had already returned 
to Podgorze, but here again they were 
vanquished and entirely dispersed. 

A second corps traversed the Gallician 
mountains, towards Wadowice, but was 
at this point forced to a retreat, although 
only op posed by rustics and a very small 
division of military. A similar fate befel 
a third corps near Limanowa. Mean- 
while General Collin had gathered a con- 
siderable body of troops at W adowice, 
with whom he left that place and marched 
by way of Jzdebnik to Podgorze. Here, 
for the first time, the want of artille ‘Ty was 
most deeply felt by the insurgents. Not 
only, that through the want of it they could 
not make any successful re sistance, but 
they suffered fearfully on their retreat by 
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the effective firing of the Austrians, whilst 
their own small fire-arms were utterly 
without effect. And now the insurgents 
at Cracow passed three days of anxious 
expect: ation, amidst entire helplessness and 
indecision. 

The Austrians, in their immediate vici- 
nity, grew every day in strength, and be- 
fore long the Russians and Prussians must 
also appear before Cracow, and what was 
then to be done? There was but one an- 
swer to this question; either a struggle 
unto death, or immediate surrender at dis- 
cretion. There certainly were a few ex- 
alted Hotspurs, who spoke of defending 
Cracow to the last man, but the majority, 
especially the large mass of tradesmen and 
citizens, had no taste for such a display of 
heroism. At last the armed bodies con- 
cluded to desert Cracow, which they did 
on the night of the 2d and 3d March. ion 
body of the insurgents was now divided 
One party directed its course towards Wie- 
licska, and was lost, at least nothing fur- 
ther was ever heard of it; the other party, 
(of about one thousand men,) attempted 
an invasion into Russian Poland. But here 
they learned the fearful news, that a strong 
body of Russian troops was marching to- 
wards them. and would probab ly meet 
them on the highway to Cracow ; this in- 
telligence extinguished the last remaining 
sparks of courage. They relin- 
quished the plan of beginning a petty par- 
tizan war in the kingdom of Poland, hastily 
retreated to the Cracovienne District, and 
marched by way of Krzeszowice, towards 


quick ly 


the Prussian frontier. After they had, 
through deputation, informed the Prus- 
sian commander of the frontier, of their 


intention to surrender to Prussia, a detach- 


ment of Prussian cavalry overtook them 
near Chrzanow, and conducted them into 
the Prussian dominions. Here they sur- 


rendered their arms. A small body of the 
insurgents who had lagged somewhat be- 
hind, fell into the hands of the Russians, 
beyond Chrzanow. 

Meanwhile the citizens of Cracow had, 
on the 3d March, sent a deputation to Ge- 
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neral Collin, at Podgorze, to declare their 
submission. General C oli in immedis ately 
convened a Provisional Senate, (consisting 
of seven members, with Senator Kopf as 
chairman,) commanded the citizens and 
the insurgents to denounce and deliver up 
all the chiefs of the late rebellion, as also 
to deliver up all arms and ammunitions, 
The Provisional Senate should meanwhile 
conduct the affairs of Government until 
the three Protective Powers would have 
made further arrangements. Any one dis- 
obeying these orders was imme diate ly to 
be tried by court-martial. 

In the afternoon of the same day the 
castle and other principal places of Cracow 
a part of the 
liately 


were already guarded by 
Russian Avantgarde, and immed 
after, the Austrian General, Collin, entered 
the city with a large body of troops, to 
occupy every remaining post. 
the evening of the 3d, 
in Cracow three battalions 
fantry, 
12 pieces of artillery, as 


Thus, on 
there were alre ady 

of Russian in- 
(mostly ¢ ) and 
also aahaeat Ra- 


‘ 
Os8SaC ks, 


500 cavalry. 


diger, and several large bodies of troops, 
on their way there. ’ Austrians there 
were four companies of infantry, two 
divisions of light cavalry, and two field- 
pieces, all under the command of Field- 
Marshal Count Webna, who had, more- 


over, a battalion and a squadron in reserve 
at Podgorze. Of Prussian troops there are 
at present two batt infantry, and 
two squadrons of cavalry un- 


alions of 
at Cracow, 


der the command of General Von Bran- 
denburg. 

This, then, is a short review of the late 
occurrences in Cracow. Concerning the 


can at present 


betw een 


insurrection in Gallicia, we 


only say, that a fearful slaughter 


citizens and boors had taken place ; and 
that the nobility fared worse than either. 
According to the last advices, about 50,000 
Austrian troops were in Gallicia; but even 
then it seemed doubtful whether quiet 
would soon be restored. We may, per- 
haps, make the revolt in Gallicia the sub. 


ject of a future and separate article 
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Pictorial. * Histor gland. Warper 


and Bi othe rs, New-York. 








History, too often, isa mere detail of 
the politic al movements of the government 
of Nations, and their perusal leaves the 
reader greatly in the dark as to the state 
of sciences, arts, and social condition of the 
people of a country at any ai eg pe- 
riod of time. The Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge published, 
six large octavo volumes, an e'aborate and 
instructive history of the people of Eng- 
land, showing, ina clear and interesting 
manner, the progress of their industry, 





the im} wpenvemenss in the arts of peace, and 
the science of war; the advancement of 
their re x pe andthe gradual progress of 
their transition from a state of barbarism 
toa state of high refinement. The Har- 
pers have re-produce l this valuable work, 
and illustrated it with two thousand en- 
gravings, descriptive of the changes in 
weapons ot war, 


vearance of localities, and in archi- 






implements of industry, 
the ap 
ter . An interesting series of portraits 
is also presented, comprising the most emi- 
nent Romans and English. This valuable 
work will be finished in 40 numbers. of 
which the first has now been published, 
at 25 cents. 





Recollections of Mexico. By Wappy 
Tuomrson, Esq., late envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 


the United States at Mexico. Wildy 


Putnam. 

Mexico is now the object of deep soli- 
citude to the Christian world. Its seven 
millions of pe ople, of whom, perhaps, less 
than one seventh are of Spanish descent, 
tary des- 
The unhappily a icted strug- 


have long z groaned under a mili 
pousm 
gle with Spain for independence, gave an 
ascendancy to the militi ary, which has been 
the ruin of the country Through the 
madness of those military chiefs, the war 
between Mexico and the United States has 
been produced. Its result must be, to 
crush the power of the army, as the inva- 
sion of Napoleon put an end to a similar 
despotism of the Mamelakes in Egypt. 
The people of Mexico will then indee d be 





free. Their future course is matter of 
great anxiety in Europe, the dynasties of 


which dread the increase of power which 
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the absorption of Mexico will give the 
Union. The future government must, 
however, depend upon the people of that 
country; and to form an estimate of their 
capabilities, one must be acquainted with 
the customs, manners, habit of thought, 

and social condition, On these subjects 
the work of Mr. Thompson throws a flood 
of light. He introduces us to the houses, 
churches, tables, and public plac es of re- 

sort, and makes us socially ac quainte “d with 
the people; and although he is much too 
prone to view eve rything i in its best light, 

yet we rise from his pages with the im- 
pression that they are not the people to 
make a republican state of. Nevertheless, 
the work is one of intense interest, and ix - 
dicates the vast wapertnce which that val- 
uable country wil | be to the Union when 
astrong infusion of the Anglo- Saxon race 
shall have improve xd its people, purged off 
their superstition, and taught them to res- 
pect themselves. It is by this means, ra- 
ther than by immediate annex: u i mn, that 
Mexico m: Ly be elevated to the d guity of 
a member of the Union. Noone should 
neglect re vading r Mr. Thompson’ s book. 

Its subject is one of the most im port int of 
this century, fraught as it is with wonde1 


Census of Boston.—Report to the Com- 
mittee of the City Council, appointed to 
obtain the Census of Boston, for the year 
1846. By Lemve. Suatruck. 


The subject of social statistics, as con- 
nected with the mere numbers of the pop- 
ulation, on which our glorious political in- 
stitutions are based, has received, hitherto, 
far too little attention, The want of facts, 
well authenticated in relation to the busi- 
ness, births, de: il ths, mé arriag Tes, dwel lings, 
domestic condition, occupations, progres- 
sive wealth, government, and general 
health of the population, of different lo- 
calities, has been severely felt for a long 
period of time, and efforts have been made 
to supply them on the part of the federal, 
and some of the state governments of the 
Union, in imitation of the more elaborate 
works of some of the governments of 
Europe, but hitherto with little success. 
The valuable work of Mr. Shattuck em- 
braces all these subjects of inquiry, and 
more information of a most desirable na- 
ture. The results are such as reflect the 
highest credit on the skill, industry and 








"a 
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perseverance, exhibite d by the able author 
and compiler. In the 96 pages of the 


work, is embraced a view of the capital of 


New-Englaud, at once comprehensive and 
minute, affording the most satisfactory 
evidence of the great prosperity of the 
Athens of America. We sincerely trust, 
that the great success which has attended 
the labor of Mr. Shattuck, will tempt 
other cities, as well as states, to add to the 
information conferred upon the public by 
him. He modestly states, that a portion 
of the information embodied in the work 
bears but ** indirectly upon its main ob- 
ject.” In this we differ from him. There 
is no species of statistical information in re- 
lation to the people, which is not of the 
highest interest. 


Ti: rd Life of General Winfie ld Scott. 
By Eowarep D. Mansrietp, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. A. 8. Barnes & Co, 


The life of a distinguished soldier like 
General Scott is a bevefit conferred upon 
his countrymen, and its history should be 
cherished by every citizen. It is in the 
hour of baitle and the d: ay of trial, that the 
virtues of the patriot are c called into action. 
And those men who promptly and effectu- 
ally e »xpose their bosoms to the blows of the 
enemy in the hour of danger, are they to 
whom all classes of citizens are indebted 
for the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
bome. The work is embellished with a 
portrait on steel, and e smbraces an account 
of his services during the last war—a de- 
scription of the battles in which he was 
Queenstown, Fort George, 
Passing events in 


engaged, Viz. : 
. hippewa, and Niagara. 

he political workd make this reminiscence of 
i last war matter of peculiar interest at 
this time. Now that our soldiers are about 
again to be called into the field, their deeds 
in the last war should become familiar to 
all; and the clear descriptions, accompani- 
ed by well-executed maps of the various 
battles, contained in the work before us 
should be in the hands of all. 


“ Boarding Out,” a tale of Domestic Life. 
By the author of “ Keeping House,” &c. 
Harpe r & Brothers. 


The numerous class of persons condemn- 


ed to the tender mercies of ‘“ boarding- 
houses,” will recognize in this little nar- 
rative a truthfulness of detail that will ap- 


peal powerfully to their sympathies. It 
depicts the ordeal through which a young 
ais passed, to learn that the cares of 
housekeeping are not to be remedied or 
avoided by striking your tent and becom- 
nga wanderer in ‘the 1 land of your fathers. 
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Wisconsin, its Geography and T'opogra- 
phy, &c. By J. A. Lapoam. Paine & 
Burgess : New-York. 


The rapidity with which this continent 
is settled ; the enterprising and bold spirit 
of its inhabitants; and the vigor with 
which they push forward into the wilder. 
ness, to subdue it to the will of man; and 
the great success which, in many cases 
has attended the emigrant to the 
west, with the almost certainty of compe- 
tency that for the most part attends a lo- 
cation on the fertile valleys of tLe western 
waters, creates an absorbing interest in 
everything that relates to that land of pro- 
mise. But ten years since and Wisconsin 
was a wilderness. It now comprises a 
territory nearly twice as large as the state 
of New-York. It contains a population of 
117,000 souls, and has paid the General 
Government $3,768,106 for publi ic lands. 
Its taxable property is $9,324,305, and it is 
an important grain exporting territ ory. 
The little work before us presents, in an 
agreeable form, the resources, 
aud advantages of that region, which in a 
few years will teem with a population 
thriving and prosperous beyond the most 
sanguine views of the people of the Old 


World. 


progre ss, 


The duto- Bix graphy c f Edu rd Gibbon, 
Esq., with occasional Notes and Narra- 
live. By Lor» Joun Suerrievp. 1 vol. 
12mo. Turner & Hayden: New-York. 


the Roman 
which 
learned of 


Decline and Fall of 
work, 
the 


The 
Empire, an 
won the admiration of 
ell countries, and which occupies the 
whole field of history for the period of 
which it treats, has placed the author in 


immortal has 


t wremost rank of historians, and thrown 
aronnd his life an interest which his nume- 
rous admirers will appreciate. The me- 


moir was long unprocurable 
the other writings of the author; 
now been produced in one el 
portable volume. 


separate from 
I 

but has 
gant and 


By the Rey. J. 
D. D., with an 
Harper & 


Discourses and Essays. 
H. Merce D’Avsiene, 
introduction by Dr. David. 
Brothers. 


The great sale which attended the history 
of “the Great Reformation,” by D’Aubigne, 
attest his high popularity, and the Messrs. 
Harpe rs have well respo ded to the wishes 
of the reading world, in producing this 
valuable collection of miscellanies by the 
same eloquent author. 
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STATISTICS. 


THE WAR BILL. 


The bill, as it passed both Houses, reads as 
follow s:-—- 

‘An Act Pp roviding for the prosec ution of 
the existing war between the United States 
and the Re public of Mexico.” 

Whereas, by the Act of the Republic of Mexi- 
ico, a state of war exists between that gov- 
ernment and the United States, Therefore 
Be wt enacted b y the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amert- 
ca in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the government of the United 
States to prosecute said war to a speedy and 
successful termination, the President be, and 
he is hereby auth 1orized to employ the militia, 
naval, and military forces of the United States, 
and to call for and acce pt the services of any 
number of volunteers, not exceeding fifty thou- 
sand, who may offer their services either as 
cavalry, artillery, or riflemen, to serve six or 
twelve months after they shall have arrived at 
the place of rendezvous, or to the end of the 
war, sooner discharged, according to 
the time for which they shall have been enlist- 
ed into service. That the sam of ten millions 
of dollars be and the same is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the treasury, or to 
come into the treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the purpose of carrying the provis- 
ions of this act into effect. 

Sc. 2. And bh it fi rther enacted, That the 
militia, when called into the service of the 
United States by virtue of this act, or any other 
act, if in the opinion of the President of 
the United States the public interest require it, 
led to serve for a term not exc eeding 
six months after the ir arrival at the place of 


unless 


may 


be compe! 
l 


rendezvous, in any one year, unless sooner 
discharged. 
Sec. 3. And be tt further en wcted, That the 


said volunteers shall farnish their own clothes, 
and, if cavalry, their own horses, and horse 
equipments, and, when mustered into service, 
shall be armed at the expense of the United 
Btates. 

Sec. 4, And he it further erac 
volunteers, when called 
and while remaining therein, 
to the rules and articles of war, and shall be, 
in all respects, except as to clothing and pay, 
on the same footing with similar corps of the 
United States army ; and, in lieu of clothing, 
every non-commissioned officer and private in 
any company who may thus offer himself, shall 
be entitled, when called into actual service, to 
receive in money a sum‘equal to the cost of 
clothing of a non-commissioned officer or pri- 
vate (as the case may be) in the reyular troops 
of the United States. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
szid volunteers so offering their services, shall 
be accepted by the President in companies, 
battalions, squadrons, and regiments, whose 
officers shall be appointed in the manner pre- 
scribed by law in the several States and Terri- 
tories to which such companies, battalions, 


ted, That said 
into actual service. 
shall be subject 


squadrons, and regiments shall respectively 
belong. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
President of the United States be, and he ig 
hereby authorized to organize companies so 
te »ndering their services into battalions or 
squadrons—battalions and squadrons into re- 
giments—regiments into brigades, and brig- 
ades into divisions, as soon as the number of 
volunteers shall render such organization, in 
his judgment, expedient; and the President 
shall, if necessary, apportion the staff, field, 
and general officers among the respective 
states and territories from which the volun- 
teers shalletender their services, as he may 
deem proper 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
volunteers who may be received into the ser- 
vice of the United States by virtue of the pro- 
visions of this act, and who m: iy be cine, 
or otherwise disabled in service, shal] be enti- 
tled to all the benefit which may be conferred 
on persons wounded in the service of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby authorized forthwith to complete all 
the public armed vessels now authorized by 
law, and to purchase or charter, arm, equip, 
and man such merchant vessels and steam- 
boats, as, upon examination, may be found fit, 
or easily converted into armed vessels fit for 
the public service, and in such number as he 
may deem necessary for the protection of the 

seaboard, lake-coast, and the general defence 
of the country. 

Sec. 9. And be tt further enacted, That, 
the militia or volunteers are called 
and received into the service of the United 
States, under the provisions of this Act, they 
shall have the organization of the army of the 
United States, and shall have the same pay 
and allowances; and all mounted privates, 
non-commissioned officers, musicians and arti- 
ficers, shall be allowed forty cents per day for 
the use and risk of their horses, except of 
horses actually killed in action; and it any 
mounted volunteer private, non-commissioned 
officer, musician or artificer, shall not keep 
himself provided with a serviceable horse, the 
said volunteer shall serve on foot. 

The vote in the House of Representatives was as 
follows:— 

Yeas.—Messrs. 


whenever 


Abbott, Stephen Adams, Ander- 
son, Arnold, Atkinson, Baker, Barrinzer, Bayly, 
Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, James Black, Jas. A. 
Black, Blanchard, Bowliao, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brock- 
enbrough, Brodhead, Milton Brown, William G. 
Brown, Buffington, Burt, William W. Campbell, 
John H, Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, John G. Chap- 
man, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, 
Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Collin, Cro- 
zier, Cullom, Cummins, Daniel, Dargan, Darragh, 
Garrett Davis, Jefferson Davis, De Mott, Dilling- 
ham, Dobbin, Dockery, Douglas, Dromgoole, Dun- 
lap, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, John H. Eving, 
Edwin H. Ewing, Faran, Ficklin, Foot, Fries, Gar- 
vin, Gentry, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, Grider, 
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Grover, Hamlin, Hampton, Haralson, Harmanson, 
Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hilliard, Hoge, Elias B. 
Holmes, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, John 
W. Houston, Geo. S. Houston, Hungerford, Jas. B. 
Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. In- 


gersoll, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Geo. W . 


Jones, Kennedy, P. King, Thos. Butler King, Leib, 
La Sere, Lewis, Levin. Ligen, Lumpkin, Maclay, 
McClean, McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, Jo- 
seph J. McDowell, James McDowell, McGaughey, 
McHenry,McKay,Marsh, J.P.Martin, Barclay Martin, 
Miller, Morris,Moseley,Morse,Moulton,Niven,Norris, 
Owen, Parish, Payne, Pendleton, Perrill, Pettit, 
Phelps, Polleck, Price, Ramsey, Rathbun, Reid, 
Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, J. A. Rockwell, Saw- 
telle, Sawyer, Scammon, Schenck, Seddon, Alexan- 
der D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Truman 
Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas’Smith, Robert Smith, 
Stanton, Starkweather, Stewart, St. John, Strong, 
Thibodeaux, Thomasson. Jacob Thompson, Thur- 
man, Tibbatts, Toombs, Towns, Tredway, Trumbo, 
Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Winthrop, 
Woodruff, Woodward, Yancey, Yell, and Young.— 
173. 


English and French Intervention in La Plata. 


Nays.—Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Askmun, 
Cranston, Culver, Delano, Giddings, Grinnell, Hud. 
son, D. P. King, Root, Severance, Strohm, Tilden, 
and Vance—1l4 

In the Senate the vote stood as follows ;— 

Yeas.—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, 
Atherton, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Breese, Bright, 
Cameron, Cass, John M. Clayton, Colquitt, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Dayton, Dickinson, Houston, Jarnagin, 
Jenness, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisi. 
ana, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Morehead, Niles, 
Peunybacker, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Simmons, 
Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Upham, Westcott, 
Woodbridge and Yulee—40. 

Nays:—Messrs. Thomas Clayton and Davis—2, 

Present—not voting.—John M. P. Berrien, Geo, 
Evans, John C. Calhoun 

Absent,—J. W. Chalmers, A. C. Greene, W. H. 
Haywood, John Fairfield. 8. 8. Phelps, Daniel Web- 
ster, Jubez W. Huntington, J. W. Miller, J. 4 
Pearce, Ed. A. Hannegan, John A. Dix. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH INTERVENTION IN LA PLATA, 


In the course of the paper, commu- 
nicated to the Democratic Review of 
March last, on the subject of the ex- 
isting Anglo-Gallic intervention in the 
affairs of the Argentine Republics, 
some doubt is expressed by the writer, 
as to the exact nature of the informal 
relation of the British Government to 
the Convention of 1828, between the 
Argentine Confederation and the Em- 
pire of Brazil. 

He has now ascertained the true 
state of the facts ; and as the point isa 
fundamental one in the whole contro- 
versy, he desires that an explanation of 
it may appear in the Review, by way of 
supplement to the above mentioned pa- 
per. 

The British Plenipotentiary, it is to 
be remembered, claims for his Govern- 
ment the right of intervening as the 
guarantor of that Convention; and he 
does not allege or pretend any other 
lawful ground of interposition. 

Great Britain, it is apparent on the 
face of the Convention, was not one of 
the contracting parties to it: she was 
mediatrix merely: and the only ques- 
tion is, whether, in virtue of any secret 
condition or reservation then made, she 
is now entitled to assume to enforce 
the execution of it, asagainst the Ar- 
gentine Confederation. — 

The Convention was signed by the 


Argentine and Brazilian Plenipoten- 
tiaries on the 27th of August, 1828, at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

On the 19th of August, eight days 
before the signature of the Convention, 
and in the midst of the negotiations, the 
Argentine Plenipotentiaries, Generals 
Guido and Balearce, addressed a note 
to Lord Ponsonby, who represented 
Great Britain in the business, inquir- 
ing whether he was authorised to guar- 
anty, in his official capacity, the contem- 
plated treaty of peace between the Con- 
federation and Brazil. 

To which Lord. Ponsonby replied, 
under date of the 20th, that he was not 
authorised by his Government to enter 
into any engageme nt fi r the ¢ uaranty 
: de- 


he 


. y* ° 
of any presiminary convention 


finitive treaty of peace whatever, as 
had previously made known to General 
Balearce at Buenos Ayres. 

This positive and express refusal of 
the British Goverument, cotemporane- 
ously with the signature of the Con- 
vention, to undertake any obligations of 
guaranty in the matter of it, contra- 
dicts, of course, absolutely and conclu- 
sively, the only claim of r1ght, by which 
the late belligerent proceedings of Eng- 
land, on the Rio de la Plata, are sought 
to be justified by the British Plenipo- 
tentiary. C.€ 








